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'This study was designed to evaluate an innovative junior college 

program for honor students at Grand View College, Des Moines, Iowa« 

The "Three-Year Prpgram for Superior Students" began in 1970 as an 

experiment in inter^institutional cooperation with selected^ four- 

t 

, year institutions in Iowa. Students admitted to the program have 
been able to take their junior year, in certain m^jor areas of study, 
at the junior college. Transfer to the cooperating- senior* in3titu-' 
tions has'beeci achieved with no loss of credit. 

Evaluation of th ^ program was made by asking former participants 
-of the program to rate. the instructional, curricular, and honors pro- 
gram of the college^ according tcr a common questionnaire. Supple- 
mentary 'data on the students-vas obtained from each of the cooperating 
institutions concerning grade point averages and time required for 
completion of degrees. The results of the study were based' on indi- 
vidual responses to the questionnaires and some inter[views, as well 
as academic records at GVC and tl^e cooperating^ institutions. 

The results indicated that former honor students rated GVC very 
high in terms of curricular and instructional services. The honors 

/prograt, however, drew some criticism in terms of its apparent lack 
of academic orientation. It was Obvious that the program had ful- 
filled a basic ne^d in the college's total -program at one time, but ^ 
it was now beginning to lose not only its distinctiveness, but also 

' its importance to the student. Hence, the final recommendation of 



the study was that GVC ought to move' from an Jionors program fb^c'the 
select student in the direction of a three-year baccalaureate degree 
which would be open to more students and which would ca.tapult the 
institution into a position of educatioi^al leadership'. Furthermore » 
the model offered by GVC no longer seemed viable for two-year 
institutions which might find it to their advantage to go toward 
the three-year degree • • • 
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CHAPfER I • . ' 
' NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 

Need for institutional research . ,Charles Dudley Warner ' s^ edi- 
torial comment about the weather in 189? has also held true for 
institutional research everyone has talked about it, but no one 
has' done anything. Moreover, the concluding comment of many books, 
jo^/rhal articles, research' teports, conference, proceedings, and 
dissertations has been that "more rese^rcji is needed" (RoUeche and 
Boggs, 1968a). Indeed,, the necessity of more re^JCrch has not been 
denied, but researchers have avoided asking what type of study is 
needed. ' . . 

In an attempt to provide an answer to that question, the prophecy 

of David Starr Jordan, made in 1929 while discussing the value of the 

university, provided a useful insight: jf" 

Rightly or wrongly, sooner oj: later, the American 
college must give what the students want. The 
supply must meet the demand or there will be no 
; ^ demand. No doubt, we professors know better >7hat 

is good for the/&ttident than the student himself; 
but unless we convince him 6f that, we must let him 
have, to .a grekt^jextent,- his own way as to what his ^ ' 
studies shall be^ (pp. 11-12). 

After the decade of.^the 1960's, the prpphecy became- a statement of* 

history. But, for the decade of the 1970's, the statement became a 

.three- fold challenge to every educator' concerned with the future of 

Higher education in the United States. First, the field of education 

. » * 

neelled to become dware of what students wanted, a^^^Tfrll als-what 

-I- . • 



' society wanted of the students,^ Second, higher education needed to 

,0 

Address itself tO' those wants, needs ^ and desires in order to remain 

a viable institution on the American social and education sqene. 

Third, great efforts needed to be 'expended to bring into harmony. . 

# • • - 

the diverse desires of toth students and faculties, » - ^ 

However, such grandiose challenges remained relatively meaning- 
l^ss as^ long as there continued to exi^t the dearth of educational 
research concerning stude^its' wapts^^nd the ability of higher edu- 
cation to satisfy such (demands. Moreover, recent years have wit- 
nessed the gtowth of such studies in the area"bf four-year collegiate 
institutions to the neglect of their sister institutions at the two- 
year or 'juriior college level.. Such factors have been surprising in. 
light of the fact that in 1968 an average of about one-third of all 

s / 

students entering higher education started their programs in junior^ 
colleges (Medsker^an^k.;riJ^^ 1971). ^ > * ♦ ' 

'T'-J need, however, has not been foV mor^ and more statistical 
computations of national figures^ with little jor no. relevance to t^e ' 
individual institution. • Rather, concern, should have been directed 
towards increasing, our knowledge of individual institutions in terms 

^ t 

•of tjheir peculiar and specific environments. Unfortunately, it has 
been in this particular area of institutional research, that the de- 
mand for knowledge and its absence has been the greatest (Roueche - ^ 
and Boggs, 1968b)^ While some institutions have provided , this type 
of data for the past fifty year's., it ought to be remembered that the . 
greatest amount of research has occurred/* only in the past decade, and 
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a half (Cowley, 1960). 

In. 1969, Arthur M. Cohen undeyscored the necessity of institti- ^ 

tional research, particularly in the junior college, when he noted: 

Now that the junior college is fairly launched 
and has carved a niche in American higher edu-* 
cation, balls are being made for research to 
demons trat^ey the effectiveness of its progr^mi 
to help insxitutional planning^ and generally 
to improv^ the quality of education received 
by its eprollees. The Peterson Report (1965, 
p; 26), "a study of California/ junior colleges, 
' ranked ^research second only to "improvement of 
instrudtion" as a critical need. The report 
noted particularly that research should be 
conducted by the institution, ...as a way of 
enhancing instruction (pp, 101-102). 

0 * 

Furthermore, O'Connor went beyond Cohen*3 analysis to ^suggest a spe- 
cific type of research as being indispensable to the junior college: 

> 

Follow-up research is as important to the 
junior college as market research is to a 
^ ^ pioneering business. Without the data ob- 

tained from such research, it is impossible 
for junior colleges to respond quickly and 
effectively to the dynamic forces which shape 
and change communities and which have such 
■obvious impact on tfieir citizens. 

■ The ne^^ for institutional research in the 
junior, college is imperative, perhaps even 
more thwiy'i'n -the four-year institution.^ 
Two-year *Q^6 lieges must be especially sensi-* 
■tive to all sociological and tecjinological 
changes if they are "to meet the needs of 
bu^ness .and. industry and at once satisfy 
the. requirements of students with a broad 
range of interests," aspirations, and 
abilities. Moreover, junior colleges have 
only two years, sometimes less^ in which to* 
• make an impact on their students. Follow- 
up; therefore, is an indispensable aid to 
vitality, efficiency, and productivity of 
the institution (1965,' pp. 9-10)^. 

However, research which hais existed has been oft a limited nature * 
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(Roueche ^nd Boggs, 1968b). In a more normati^"e vein, Ikenberry noted 
that "there is little good research on the instructional process • •"" 
(1967, p. 44). More recently, Van Istendal, comraenting on institu- 
tional research in the community college, compared the studies of 
Swanson (1965) and Roueche and.Boggs (1968£f) and concluded: 

J Differences between the findings of these two* 
' studies include the more recent Roueche and 

Hoggs study findings of no relationship between 
type of 'institutional control,', public or pri- 
vate, and research activity, whereas the former 
Swanson study found public juniv colleges to 
have the more active programs.' Also the" Roueche 
and Boggs study found the research category of 
"students" to receive the most** emphasis *(42 
percent of all reported studies) with least 
emphasis placed on "instruction" (1.3 percent 
^ of all reported studies). -Curriculum and pro- 

.graras received second most emphasis with 21 • - ' 
percent of all reporteld studies being in this 
category (1970, p. ^127) . - ' ^ ' 

In summary. Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson have sta'ted, "If the two- 

year college is* to adapt to the changing environment, provide quality 

education,^ and evaluate its educational product, well-designed irf- 

sti-tutional research is essential" (1965m p. 286). 

Need for evaluative studies. When admlinistrator^ have been ^tsked 

what problems they would like to have researched, "instruction" almost 

always has ranked high. In one survey, it ranked third behind "stu- 

dents" and "curriculum and programs'- (Roueche, 1967). A vast majority 

of studies of junior co]^lege students have related to the success of 

the transfer student (Roueche and Boggs, 1968b) which reinforced data 

going back as far as 1928 (Roueche, 1967). However, studies of the 

transfer student have been continuing (Emrlck^ 1972^ and need to be 

continued as a means of assessing contemporary junior college programs 



and their viability* 

In recent years, however, the language has changed so that admini- 
strators and faculty members have^been confronted with the* concept of 

"accountability." Moreover, as Lieberman has noted, accountability 
• * « 

exists "when resources and efforts are related to results in ways 
that are useful for policy-making, resource allocation, or c<impeh- 
sation" (W70, p. 19^. In short, accountability has been primarily 
evaluative research designed to "produce information which can be used 
in educational decision making]' (Astin, 1971," p. 285). The goals have 
been the same - - to discover whether the outputs of the program, pro- 
cesS| or curriculm fit the professed goals of the individual and/or 
the institution. 

Moreover, accountability understood as the assessment of quality 
•has been able to do at least two important things for the institution 
which has sought to' implement its nominal commitment to quality edu- 
cation* First, such an evaluation has provided ^ ranking of various 
programs iij terms of their relative merit. Such a ranking has distin- 
guished, between those programs which iieeded to l)e continued or 
strengthened and those which needed 'to be abolished. Second, it was 
possible that programs which fell relatively low in the ranking could 
be improved with little effort, thus enhancing the overall quality of 

the institution's program. Programs which were clearly identifiable 

i 

as substandard and which showed no. promise" of benefiting either the 
institution or the individual were then marked for discontinuance 
(Saupe, 1970). • 



\ 

■ Importance of the junior college . In October, 1971, the Carnegie 
Cotnmission on Higher Education noted that *'the most ^rapidly growing 
institutions in American higher education are, the two-year colleges 
and specialized institutes. They accounted for 1,061, or 38 percent, 
of all institutions and for 28 percent of the students in 1970" 

(p. 21). . ; • . 

Not only have the, statistics been significant, but also the fact 

has been established that "junior colleges are versatile institutions" 

(Bright, 1968, p« 23). According to Spencer: 

The junior colleges seem to me to offer our 
best chance to stimulate genuinely fresh in- 
vestigations, and then to do something^ about 
the answers. Free of the rigid traditions which 
tie most schools and colleges to their admini^ 
. ^ strative and instructional arrangements,, junior 
colleges can tinker with all sorts of new ideas 
and put them to work in their Classrooms \ 
(1967, p. 5). 

Historically, junior colleges were established primarily for two 
reasons. First, a number of institutions emerged which were designed 
to provide a haven for the study of religion* ^fany of these institu- 
tions later became seminaries to prepare ministers and lay personnel 
for geographically diverse groups of people having a similar religioujs 
and culytural heritage. Other institutions arose to provide an interj.m 
education for those who could not enter a university immediately after 
high school. Most often, the reasons given for this pattern included 
'items such as academic, '^financial, or personal problems. 'Possibly, 

there was also a geographic element which has been overlooked; the 

• . "I ^ 

early junior colleges maintained a degree of flexibility in terms of 

• * 

courses and calendars which has been unmatched by the universities* 



This fact became all the more *str iking when it .was recalle4 ^that the 



rise of junior colleges paralleled the rural growth- patterns of the 
United States- from the Civil War to the Second World War# But, what- 
evex-ihe., reason for the emergence of the junior college, what was. once 
a trickle of students has now grown into a f lood» Medsker'and Tillery 
noted that "nationally, at least one-third of all<,high school- gradu-; 
ates who enter college choose this route, while in Florida and 
California, this is true of 69 and bO percent, respectively, of en- 
tering students" Cl97r, 4pp# 57-58). Gleazer has also noted this im- 
pact upon the conq^pt of the junior coll 





Some of its] early supporters. • • • saw the role 
of the junior college^as limited to providing the 
S4: two years of a baccalaureate program, thus 
e^lieving the Niniversities of the responsibility' 
of offering the freshman and sophomore yea^s. Many 
things^ Kiye happened, however, to aiter-the nature 
and aini^, of a majority of the country's junior 
colleges, .'The population has grown rapidly, and 
"the demand for college- opportunity has increased 
fin the" face of new social and economic needs. 
Aspirationsr>5f Americans have risen as society has 
become more complex, and as the advantages -of edu- 
cation in terms of employment and advancement on 
the job have become more evident. While the 
conventional liberal arts and general education 
programs leading to transfer are still a vital part 
of the two-year college endeavor, most of tfie in- 
stitutions now also emphasize courses of study, 
that will prepare men and women .to fill positions 
immediately in- business and industry, government, 
social service, and other areas essential "to the 
development of the nation* The importance of 
education to the fulfillment of the individual 
has als^oTieen recognized in the changing pattern , 
of junior college education (1967, pp# 3-4) • 
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Consequently, for many years, the importance of the junior college 

♦ 

needed to be recognized on at least two counts* First, by weight of 
sheer numbers they have firmly established themselves on the American 
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educational scene. Second^ their versatility in education, as well as 

their utility to people and society, has made them an iinportant focal 
.point in education. . ' * . 

i THE PROBLEM . , 

> 

Junior college innovation . It has become commonplace to suggest 

that American society .has entered an age of innovation and ^xperi- 

mentation. All 'ac2;oss. the country, new programs of instruction have 

been emerging at all* levels of education. In 1969, Johnson explored 

many of the changes in the community colleges while Brick and McGrath 

were studying innovative trends in the liberal arts colleges, and 

IJressel was focusing his attention on new trends in undergraduate 

curricula. By 1^72, Berte was able to present a compilation of se- 

lected institutional profiles in inn(;^vation at the undergraduate ^ 

-level which had occurred in that three-year tiirte span and which tended 

to demonstrate the pervasive quality of 'innovation in higher education. 

— However, n:f the junior colleges were truly versatile institutions, 

as has been suggested, what has been studied of their innovation and 

experimentation?' Unfortunately, very little. Johnson concluded in * 

1967: ' ' 

* ^ 1. There is -increased interest in innovation and 

experimentation among junior colleges nationally. 
.... 

2, Experimentation and innovation are less frequently 
reported in vocational programs^ than in academic or 
general education offerings. . . • 

3. Experimental colleges and t;his applies alike to 
senior-* institutions and to two-year cplleges 

tend to he innovative rather than experimental' 
institution^. . • . (p. 17). 



Moreover, knowledge aljout specific innovative programs at the Junior 
college level has escape^d the inquiring minds of researchers for many 
years. . , ' - I * / 

\ - . . ' 

Furthermore, innovation wfiich has tfeken place has often been 
difficult to assess in terras of any ob^e^tive measure. Dr^essel and 
DeLlsU noted in 1969: ! \ , ^ 

, ' ' Much'of what. passes as innovation is but the . ' 

hasty adoption of-fads. Most educational ideas 
. are not new, ,^'thpugh they may oeem so to. the 

individual olrj the institutiot.. .Sound innovation* 
comes about yihen ideas and practices are organized, ' 
^ , . in new and cri^ktive ways, into , a coherent whole 
which promotes ^student learning. Change on this 
fundamental base is rare (p.. 2). 

y 1-971,. the tone of Dressel's comments had significantly^ been* 

strengthened: ' ^ 

MuQh of what passes as innovation in colleges and 
universities is really only fadismind tinkering. 
Changes in requirements,' changes in grading prac- 
tices, freshman seminars, independent st^dy^ or 
alterations in the calendar are often introduced 
into or grafted onto a program withdut rethinking 
the totality ;0f the educational expe,ri%nce and' 
without really modifying the' views or the instruc- 
tional practices of the faculty. Evaluation of 
the effects of this patchwork approach to inno- 
vation- is usually sketchy and, in any case, of 
limited significance because it is impossible to , 
.sort out the effects of the patches.^ They*tend 
to be defended as beneficial rather than being 
evaluated 'as ^ possible element in a coherent 
total program. Major alterations in the char- 
acter and "^impact bf higher education are not ^ 
likely from such patching 'a.ctivity (p. l). 

What was missing in theaj^ analyses, however^ was the fact that inno- 

. . . \ V 
vation needed to be considered as a 'relative concept. Very few 

institutions could ever'have been .considered innovative in terps\of the 

totality of higher education; however, when the same., institutions were 



perceived in light of their peculiar environments and histories, inno- 
vation and experimentation were often equated with radicalism. 

, Th e .three-year bacca laureate > Oiie »innovative concept which has 
emerged in recent years has been the idea of a three-year baccalau- 
reate. Educators^'have been raising serious questions about the 
traditional structure of the educational experience since William Raney 
Harp^V {became pred.ident of the University of Chicago and tried to es- 
tablish his "junior and. senior colleges" within the university • How- • 
ever,* the concerns which have prompted renewed interest in a shortened 
degree program have been as diverse as the}/ have been numerous* Kirk, 
in 1960,^ atatW: 

'The *most insistent problem in higher education 
today is the necessity to reduce the time spent 
in preparation for careers. The trend toward 
jspecialization and the mounting ^emphasis on 
"post-graduate work require men and women entering 
professions to devote nearly half their productive 
lives. to academic instruction before they can 
begin to support themselves and contribute their 
knowledge to the public welfare. This is 'not only 
«> an intolerable social and economic waste; it is 

also deterring many of our ablest students from 
applying their talents 'to essential fields (p. 21) « 

In 1968, Woodring offered the following corranentary on the concept: 

By removing all professional 'specialization from 
the undergraduate program it would be possible tOi 
grant the A.B. degree after three years instead 
of four and still provide twice as much time for 
the truly liberal studies as is now available 
in colleges requiriing highly specialized majors 
and offering professional training (p. 220). 

Finally, in January, 1971, the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 

expanded on thi§, theme to propose a position very similar to that of 



Woodring* In effect, the educational establishment has been challenged 
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to rethink the totality; of Educational experience in the United States 
and to gear up for a new day. 

The future of junior colleges ; Assessment, of the impact of a 



three-year baccalaureate on existing junior colleges would be purely 
» hypothetical and beyond the scope of this project. However, the mere. 
^* introduction of the concept was a primary reason for this ^particular 
investigation. The introduction of a shortened time period for earning 
the first degree will not be without impact upon existing institutions 
of higher education. As a result, -this study began with the recog- 
nition of three hypotheses concerning the impact of a shortened degree^ 
* period on junior college^: 

1. Junior colleges will show no significant change 
in terms of their numbers and the number of stu- 
dents they attempt to serve. 



2. Junior colleges will decline in importance as. 
the universities attract more and more students 

^ to the new degree program with a more rapid ^ * 

turnover rate in terms of the number of under- 
. graduate's they are able to serve.' 

3, Junior colleges will increase as they replace * 
the colleges and universities as the agent for 
granting the new degree. 

The first hypothesis suggested that the new degree would liave no 

appreciable effect on junior colleges as they have been constituted. 

This is certainly plausible where the 'junior college curriculum has 

been predominately vocationally oirienteS.^ However, if the institu- 

tion has had a strong tradition of academic preparation and has boasted 

of highly successful programs ^f articulation, then it is unlikely tha"^ 

'the junior colleges could remain unaffected. As social organisrfts, 

/ . - 



out in three yeats as opposed . to four, they%BHu!d be able .to handle a 



these institutions will be- faced with the necessity of adapting to a 

changing environment, * v ' ' * 

. * • * * * * 

The second hypothesis suggested that the**new degree structure 

would draw academically drier^ed students away frorri th^ junior^ colleges, 

thus enabling those institutions to concentrate ' their resources on vo- 

cational preparation. Since tfie university would be turning students 

greater numbet of students tha^n was possibie ea'tlfier. Moreover, 

f financial resources could be distribute^ to ev^' greater* numbers of 

' " /' . 

people so that the financial burden 'of a university education could be 

effectively reduced, ^ " - » ' ' r 

• The third hygpthesis ^jiggested that jvgkior colleges could in- 
crease in numbers and in services as they expand their facilities to 
enable them to offer the third year themselves, thereby not losing 
their students* to the colleges and universities for the first 'degree. 

f ^ 

Colleges and universities would then be free to pursue graduate and 

professional education while the junior colleges would be transformed 

into the new colleges of the day, 

C9nsequently, junior colleges have the jesponsibility and the 
* * 

obligation to be .abreast of changing times in education. Any movement 

in higher education h^s^Kad an effect on the two-year institutions and 

undoubtedly will continue to do so# Whether the effect was beneficial 

< 

or harmful has always been dependent on what action was. taken by* the - 
junior colleges in the United Statesy? 

Purpose of the study . In 1969, Grand View College, Des Moines, 
Iowa, instituted a third-year program which was grafted onto the 



existing junior^ college arrangement that had dominated the college 
since 1925; . FoxT the purposes' of this study, former participants -in 
the program wiere asked'to rate the iYistructional, curricular, and 
honoife program to determine how adequately the college had met tbe 
needs pf'Sthose it pi;ofessed to serve. The basic^aim was to secure 
the jSdgment of students and transfer institutions as an aid to assist 
in determining the merit of the program. With the new emphasis on a 
' • *iHire§-year baccalaureate degree, it is possible the program may some- 
f day be seen in retrospect as a ^transitional project prior to the 

institution of a baccalaureate degree. Little institutional research 
has been done at Grand View, College and none has been undertaken since 
a non- comprehensive alumni survey was completed in 1969. The results 
of the research were desired' by the faculty and administration of the 

'. » . 

college, the cooperating institutions, as well as the accrediting 
association. 

• Since the program was generally ' conceded to be a upique experiment, 

there is little to report in the way or related research. Chapfej tl, 

therefore, will be concerned with presenting an» institutional profile 

of Grand View College, emphasizing its unique cultural heritage and the 

cpntribution of th^t heritage to the program. Moreover, the same 

chapter will also discuss the major features of the program in terms of 

professed goals as well as its realities. The research design, the 

population surveyed, the instruments designed, and the employment of 

4 the instruments are discussed in Chapter III. The results of the study 

• » 

follow in Chapter IV. The conclusions, summary, and recommendations for 
Grand View College may be of use to other educational institutions and 



r 
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are presented in Chapter V, 



Definitions of terms used * As used .in this paper i the three terms 

' ? 

listed ^below shall be interpreted and^defined as follows: 

1. articulat ion^ The process which provides a more or less 
continuous flow of students between educational institutions (Kintzer, 

c • 

1970, p. 1). - ^ : 

2, curriculum ^ All the courses, irrespective of credit, offered ^ 
by Grand View College as listed in its current .catalog. 

3« junior college . In. an unqualified - sense, junior college is, 

often regarded as a generic designation for all institutions that offer-* 

^two-year college programs (Hi llway, 1958, p. 8; Thornton, 1966, p. 73)V 

♦ 

However, in this study, the more limited definition of junior college 
will be used to mean a "two-year college, often privately controlled, 
which concentrates primarily on preparing its students to transfer to"'; v 
four-year colleges' to pursue the bachelor's degree"- (Thdrnton, 1966, / 
p. 73), 

Limitations and delimita.tions « The research was limited to the 
services pelrformed as regards curricular, instructional,. And_ho_npxs_,_._ 



^rviqes specifically for the participants in the three-year progr^Lgi^ 
at Grand View College. ^ ^ 

While the college has enjfi^jed a fine^ reputation for its high rate 
of very successful transfer students, it -was not the purpose of this 
study to assess the total transfer program but only that portion which 
distinguishes Grand View College from hundreds of similar institutions 
throughout the United States, 'it was further limited to the responses 
by and success of these particular third-year students, including grade 



point averages and other information pertaining to their achievements 
at their transfer institutions. The ultimate gauge of. success for the 
program can only bcf in terms of individual student sucdesses'^ 



r 



V 



CHAPTER II . ' ■ 

. THE COLLEGE AND THE PROGRAM , , , 

Introductj.on > Qrand View College (GVC), a two-year, co- ' 

educational, liberal arts college, located in Des Moines, lowa^ has- 

. been owned and operated by the Lutheran Church in America. Founded in 

1896 by the Danish Lutheran Church in America, the school was origi- 

nally conceived of as a Danish UniverTtty in ^erica. Like the parent 

church body, the college over the years, had to undergo the difficult 

process of, Americanization without, however, sacrificing any of its 

basic educational and religious ideals. In its early years, trie I 

college trained men for service in the church,- and until 1930, it was 

bilingual. An acadeny, established in 1912, was the primary department 

of instruction until 1925 when education along junior college lines was 

formally introduced. In 1936 the academy was discontinued, 'and in 1958 

the junior college became accredited by the North Central 'Association 

of Colleges and Secondary Schools (NCA). In 1968 et new andf unique 

"Three-Year Program" was introduced. Four years later, GVC celebrated 

its 75th Anniversary as an educational institution which had been in 

continuous operation since its original. founding. 

The Community . Historically, GVC has served the city of ties 

Moines very much in the capacity of a community college/ Until 1968, 

there were no publicly supported junior colleges In the 'immediate vi- • 

cinity of the city. Although Drake ^University, a private Institution, 

has provided a tworyear program for Des Moinea residents, it has been 

-16- " ' 
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*at a substantially higher cost -than GVC-* By 1972, however, the edu- 
cational marketplace had become quite competitive. 

Des Moines, according to the 1,970 census, had a population of 
201,404 or 14 percent of 'the state's total population. The greater 

metropolitan area has supported three institutions of higher learn*ing- 

i 

-GVC, Drake University, and a new community college. Moreover, Des 
' Moines is located 30 miles from the Stat^ University of Iowa; 65 miles 
from loi^a Universi^jy; 20 miles from Simpson College; and 45 miles from 
Central College. T^e general decline of studept enrollments in higher 
education, coupled wijth the increased competitive nature of the in- 
stitutions- throughou^ low^ has caused GVC to seriously rethink its own 
. raison dJetre. ' ' 



r' THE' COLLEGE 

History . The history pf GVC has been-told in several, publications, 
and it would not watrant extensive treatment here (Hansen, 1972; ' , 
Nielsen, 1962). Nevertheless, a f^w historical comments seemed worthy 
of inclusion to emphasize the. varied perspectives which created GVC. 
' By 1877, ithe role of the Danisfi Lutheran Church in America in edu- 

z 

cation was sufficiently clarified to provide the broad themes which ' 
were later to create GVC. * It Mas clear from the church convention at 
Neenah, Wisconsin, in the preceding year, that the church membership 
'had *grbwn to substantial proportions and vas. scattered through the 
Midwestern states. One of the primary top^ics at that convention v^s 
H^jskplent i^e., the folk high schools 

The decision to have such a school had already been made; it was 
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then more^a question of ownership. On November 1, 1878, the Danish 

Lutherans'^of Elk Horr, Iowa, opened a proprietary folk school based 

on the classical Danish model* Two years later , the Elk Horn school 

became the property of the'church. An ensuing struggle over the role' 

of the school as a seminanry became a point of contention at subsequent 

conventions of the church, FinaJ.ly, in 1886, the general convention 

at Cedar Falls, Iowa, voted to establish k separate facility at West 

Denmark for the preparation of men for the ministry. 

The church's third step in the educational field came with the 

establishment of Grand View College in 1896, According to Nielsen, 

• « 

In its genesis, the new school in Des Moines 
^ is qui^e unlike the schools at Elk Horn and 

West Denmark, It is not ^conceived of as a 
folk high school^ but as an institution of 
higher education for future pastors, -but " 
- general education. for the youth of the church. 
In this respect, the new co-educational school 
is different from either Elk Horn or West Den- 
mark, Where each of the two schools. Elk Horn 
and West Denmark, operated exclusively with a 
, single program in each schooL, folk high school 
in the one and theological educiation in the other. 
Grand View embarks from the very outset on a 
broader base and higher educational level. The 
'general education curriculum is ready by the 
opening of che school in 1896, Theological 
education is not offered until the following 
year, 1897 (1962, p, 3), 

The history of GVC for the next few years "was also the history of in- 
ternal struggling within the church. With the election of Pastor 
Thorvald Khudsen in 1912 as the fourth president of the college, the 
ipovement to create a Danish folk high school out of GVC reached its 
zenith. It was not until 1923-24 that the college sought to assert 
itself as an institution of higher education. The steps were slow 
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and sometimes painful as, the church made the transition, although the 
Synod Board had authorized the creation of a junior college in 1921. 
With an adequate faculty and staff, GVC began offering junior college 
instruction in 1925. 

However, new institutions have never been without their growing 
pain.s, and hopes for early accreditation were soon dashed. Oddly 
enough, it was precisely those people in the church who had been 
working toward the establishment of a Danish folk high school tViat led 
the battle against accreditation. Their position was that credits, 
grades, and examinations became ends in themselves. Moreover, there 
was a certain apprehension about interference by external agencies, 
such as the State Department of Public Instruction a fear which 
was also common in Denmark during the previous centiiry. 

Slowly and painfully the faculty and administration of GVC con-- 
fronted the task of providing a dual system of education — one dl- 
rected towards its students and the other directed toward the church 
itself. In 1958, the battle for accreditation was won, i but not without 
. many sacrifices along the' way. Yet, the early history of GVC left an 
indelible mark upon th^ character of the institution as it prepared to 
enter the last half of the twentieth century. As Nielsen noted, "In 
my judgment the concern on the part of the Danish" folk high schools 
for genera 1 enlightenment and freedom is their, greatest contribution" 
(L962, -p. 9). 

The Church Relationship . The merger of the United Lutheran Church, 
the Augustana Lutheran Church, .the Suomi Synod, and the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church was completed in 1962, resulting in the 



• 



« 
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Lutheran Church in America. Undoubtedly, the merger of these major 
strands of the Lutheran Church marked a new chapter in the history of 
GVC. 

Structurally, GVC was established as a college of the Iowa Synod 
of the LG. in 1963. The Board of College Education and Church Vo- 
cation (LCA), wliich has been responsible for all educational insti- 
tutions within the church, recommended that GVC be related to both the 
- Illinois and-Iowa Synods, effective 1967, In essence, ^this move meant 
that the college received primary financial support from the Iowa Sytiod 
and secondary support from the Illinois Synod — a 'move which rein- 
forced the college's past history of continuously ope^rating in the 
black. 

Educationally, ^he merger has brought the leaders of the colleges 
of the church into closer relationship with one another. Moreover, it 
has had the additional benefit of increasing inter- institutional co- 
operation among academic programs and facilities. 

Educational Philosophy . According to the college catalog, GVC has 

defined its educational purposes by seeking: 

-to show educational and Christian concern for the 
V advancement of the individual student as a human 

being by helping him gain a fuller realization of 
his own mental, moral, physical, and social apti-^ 
tudes, abilities, and interests; 

-to provide broad intellectual experience of high * 
academic quality so that the students may be pra- , 
pared for contemporary living and for participation ^ 
as a mature citizen in our dynamic culture; 

-to provide educational opportunities suited to 
student of different backgrounds, abilities, and I 
goals; 
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-to help trte student prepare himself for a pro- 
fession oi; occupation through courses leading ^ 
to further study in a senior college^ or in a 
professional or technical school; 

-to render educational services to the churches 
and to the community (1972-74, pp, 10-11). 

Moreover^ according to the visTting team of the Commission on Colleges 

and Universities of the North Central Association, "the college quite 

/ successfully accomplishes this end" (1962, p. 2). 

Dr. Ernest D. Nielsen, president of the college from 1952 until 

« 

his retirement in 1972, has imbued the college with a sense of pre- 
paring students for further education. He has been consistently opposed 
to the suggestion that the junior college in an/ vay provided a "terrai- 
nal" educational program. He has, in fact, 'maintained that the use of 
the term in the literature o^ junior colleges has^^^etli^lly done much to 
undermine their role and function. With this thought in Inind, GVC has 
consistently avoided. becoming involved with terminal programs by con- 
fining its attention to strengthening its liberal arts programs. 

Central' to the philosophy of the college has been the need to 
attempt to bridge the gap between high school and college. Hence, a 
significant part of its efforts has been directed toward salvaging 
students who failed 'zo perform to their full capacity w^ile in high 
schoal. As the visiting team of the North Central Association noted in 
March,' 19B9: 

The institution has built up a program of liberal 
arts studies with an orientation quite different 
^ from the usual public community college curricula. 
. The college does not chbose to develop vocational 
programs and students and faculty support this 
position* 
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In essence, Grand Viw College is primarily a 
single purpose institution with characteristics 
' similar to a four-year liberal arts college. 

There is no doubt but that its principal function 
remains one of providing two^ years of acadetiiic 
studies comparable to the ^irst two years of a 
baccalaureate program at a four*year* college 
(p. 2).. ■ ' 

Consequently, admissions policies at GVC have purposely been kept fluid 

to encourage students- to attempt some col lege- level work. 

Moreover, as the visiting team's report also noted, "Within the 
context of its curr^cular goals, ^xand View* College's programs of 
instruction are, for themost part adequate or excellent" (p. 4). A 
number of arrangements have been constructed to significantly broaden 
the spectrum of possibilities for students of widely differing abili- 
ties, interests^ and aptitudes. Recently, three degrees and a certifi- 
cate have been offered by GVC: the Associate of Arts degree (A.A. ) , 
the Associate of Liberal Arts degree (A«L,A«), the junior college 
diploma, and the Three-Year Certificate. 

The A^L.A. program' was designed primarily for college transfer 
students and reflected the feeling of the faculty about how goals 
should be achieved through a general education , background. The A.A« 
program was developed for the student wishing to gain an educational 
background with a. minimal degree of breadth while still providing th^ 
opportunity for the development, of majors. The Junior College Diploma 
was developed for the student whose major is so restrictive that a' mote 
, liberal course of study would jeopardize completion of a degree within 
four years. The Three-Year Certificate was designed to recognize stu- 
dents who completed the college's '^Three-Year Program," which is 
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jointly decided upon *by 6VC and a cooperating four-year institutipn in 
which the. baccalaureate degpree may be earned through an additional year 
of study. f ' * 

Institutional Profile ^^ The preceding comments regarding, the his- 
tory and philos^ophy of GV;C, while interesting, have presented -a far 
from adequate summary of the institution. Therefore, in order to com^ 
plete the relevant background information, it was necessary that some 
summary be made of the institution ^s* it stood when this project was 
being completed. Four areas appeared to warrant specific attention: 



admission, graduates, faculty\and students. 

a. Admissions . According to the 1972-74 catalog .of the, college, 

admission standards for the freshman applicant have been developed 

^along lines that *'the applicant should be a graduate of an accredited 

high school, and give evidence of the ability to do satisfactory 

college work. One who does not meet thes^ entrance requirements may 

contact the Admissions^. Office for further counsel" (p. L6). However,* 

admission as a special student has been an available option for those 

^ who have failed to qualify under this standard. Usually, the special 

student would have been asked to submit a C.E.D. test score in order 

to })Ave the normal requirements waived. Fall semester ""enrollmetlt 

figures have been summarized in Table 1 for the de^cade 1962-72. It 

has been a^ significant trend for GVC that while the total number of 

students during the decade has shown some degree of flexibility, the ^ 

number of j;Uniors admitted to the college's prograjn has increased^ 

♦ 

relative to the remainder of the student body. Similarly, even though 
GVC has not had a selective admissions policy, there has been a rather 
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. b. Graduates '^ GVC has attempted ■ to provide a number^of viable 
alternatives to serve its diverse student population, Accordo^ngly, 
three degree structures have emerged in recent years to provide 'the 
student with flexibility in terms of occupational or career goals jind 
aspir-ations. Table 2 summarizes^ the number of degrees awarded over 
the decade 1962-72, 

/ - By' far, the most common degree has been the standard. junior 

college diploma which is 'the Least restrictive of the degrees^ available. 

While the theory h^s befen that =i:he diploma will afford the greatest; 

leeway in pursuit of career goals, it h^s been an option most often 

taken by the student who Has been uncertain of his academic future or 

who has failed to earn credit in cer.tain coi^rses required for the other 

degree structures, " * * » 

While the Associate of Liberal Arts degree^was first offered in 

1965,. it was not until 1968 that any, students availed themselves of 

i ' ^ ^ . : 

thi^ option. The degree contained a numbrer of required courses wbich 

*• * * ' 

reflected the faculty^ s concern for a general liberal arts education. 

The 'Associate of Arts degree has been utilized primarily as it 
was intended — a degree which permits the^* transfer student .to have 
minimal /breadth in the liberal arts and yet an opportunity to begin to 
develop major programs in order to attain career goals and individual 
aspirations, ^ 

According to the 1968 Alumni Survey conducted by the college, GVC 
graduates have consistently pursued careers requiring more education 
beyond Grand' View, Their findings are summarized in Table 3, Further- 
more, there has been eyery indication that the number of students 
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pursuing advanced education has been increasing since 1968, Unfortu- 
nately, there were no available statistics to substantiate this trendJ • 
Nevertheless, conversations with .individual students have Ted to this 
conclusion. Moreover, since. 1968 the faculty has been^ln agreement, 
that even though objective measures of student ability have remained ' 
constant, individual, motivation has increased. # 

; . ^ 
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c» Faculty , For the 1972-73 school year,' GVC has a faculty of 
38 full-time members; 19 part-time instructors; and two librarians with 
faculty status. Three of the faculty have earned doctorates^and three 
others were candidates for the degree. Only five faculty members had 
less than a Master's degree. Tables 4 and 5 summarize faculty degrees 
for both the full-time and part-tinve" staff. 

Moreover, all faculty members haye been assigned teaching res- 
ponsibilities in the areas of their primary degrees. Furthermore, the 
student-faculty ratio at GVC has consistently been a source of the 
college's strength in appealing to new students. Class size has 
averaged about 25 students, although some classes have existed with as 
few as seven students, , ^ 

d. Students, Students at GVC have not. varied from the classic 
description offered by Cross (1968) with the -possible exception of the 
fact that GVC students haye had a 'relatively higher academic standing 
than that which has traditionally been associated with the junior 
college. Table 1 provided the mean ACT score for entering freshmen 
since 1968, It has been in this respect that the college has noted 
certain affinities with the four year institutipns, particularly with 
what the Carnegie Commission has called,' ^'the, invisible colleges" 
(Austin, L972), 

In terms of socio-economic chatacteris'tics, the- GVC student has 
been "reflective of the society from wiiich he was drawn. Both extremes 
" of the socio-economic scale have been represented, at GV6; however, the 
vast majority of the students have been drawn from the middle class to 
the lower middle class background. Largely, 'this has been a direct 
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result of the fact that for many years GVC offered a quality education 
with a relatively low cost factor, at least in comparison with the 
major private universities in and around* t}ie city of Des Moines* 
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» THE PROGRAM 

Background . While GVC was waging its battle for accreditation, 
Dr. Ernest D. Nielsen, then president of the college, prepared a 
memorandum for the faculty and the Board of Directors regarding the 
possibility of expanding the college's education program. In January, 
1958, the ideas were formalized in a paper, "A Challei.ging Opportunity; 
An Action Program*," which raised a jiumber of questions about the gifted 
student in the first two years of college and which suggested that. a 
special program might be added as an adjunct to the sunnier and evenii. 
division of the college f or tliose students. 

For two years. Dr. Nielsen wrestled with the problem of the gifted 

student and the junior college. One of the first people he consulted 

about such a project was Dr. C. Arild Olsen, then Executive Secretary 

for the National Council of Churches of Christ and a former president 

of GVC. The letter, dated December 27, 1960, reads in part: 

If you will permit me to convey a few more 
thoughts with which I am struggling, I think 
that some foundation ought to ccn:a along to 
give a private two-year college a five year 
g^^ant to experiment with a three-year program. . . 
not for every student, but for a group large 
enough to be tested. Then the program should 
be related to a few select universities which 
would agree to cooperate.'. . . the students 
should then transfer, at the end of the third 
year, either to the divisional level (as at the 
University of Chicago) or to the professional . 
schools. If we would set up a three year 
liberal education program (excluding pre- 
professional courses), there is no reason to 
believe that we could not do an excellent job. 
In my book, this kind of program leading to 
earlier admission to the graduate school not 
^ , for the purpose of shortening the course, but 

for the sake of really learning how to undertake 
graduate work and research giving the student 
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» ♦ 

actually one more year at this level is more 
valuable than early admission to college (i,e, 
from high school). [During] the first two years 
I should want to see the fiifst year as strictly 
foundational ; the second year the student would 
begin to know what he wants to do, and the work 
at the foundational level should be broadened, • • 
the third year should be one of concentration and 
integration (with a large degree of responsibility 
placed upon the student himself,) 

Dr. Olsen's reply was primarily concerned with developing two 
questions: (1) Can a two-year po liege really offer a liberal education? 
and (2) Is the teaching in a two-year college on a high level? In 
brief, the. concern was whether or not the college had an adequate 
faculty to become involved in such a program — more than just an ex- 
periment, but a whole tiew concept in junior college education. 

Impetus was given to the proposal when GVC was invited to partici- 
pate in the Junior College Dean's Conference, January 9, 1961, at Iowa 
State University, The engineering department presented a paper, 
"Engineering at ISU," \Aich indicated that it might be possible to have 
a three-year professional period for engineering students after the 
completion of basic cour-.» 'h'ich would last from one to two years and 
which could be carried on_ at a junior college, ' 

In February, 1961, Dr, Nielsen prepared another paper for -the 

faculty and Board of Directors of the college, "The Prospect for 

/ 

Educational Advancement in the Years Ahead," After reviewing the 
current trends in education and noting the enormous growth of state- 
supported institutions and the relative decline of the private colleges 
and universities, Dr, Nielsen proposed a number of items for breaking 
away from conventionalism in higher education. Chief among the pro- 
posals was the concept of a three-year program, based upon a somewhat 
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novel and distinct view of liberal education.: 

Basic to try own thinking on the subject of a 
liberal education is the thesis: that the 
criterion of a liberal arts college is not 
priiRsrily the length of the progrsin* A 
genuine liberal arts program is one where the 
liberal arts and professional segments are 
differentiated; it is, educationally speaking^ 
a ^program which rests upon the assumption, that 
we know where collegiate education ends and 
professional begins. Personally, I believe 
that is is possible for a superior student 
to acquire a truly liberal education in pre- 
paration for graduate and professional studies 
in lesS' than four years. I am. not speaking of 
' acceleratitig the student*s program by one year. 
_ I am advocating an educational experiment on^ 

the ground that. , . graduate work will expand 
in the years ahead and require a quality of 
instruction and emphasis on research, which will 
necessitate a re-examination of our course offerings 
at the undergraduate level. I would advocate tliat 
we would do a better job in our graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, if we extended their program by 
one year . . starting such work at the end of the 
third year in college, provided, of course, that the 
instruction in each of the three years had contributed 
significantly to the liberal education of the students 
preparing for graduate work. 

Moreover, great pains were taken to point out that the proposal differed ^ 
in at least two respects from similar plans. First, there was no ad- 
vocacy of a Baccalaureate degree based upon the fact that such a degree . 
often implied a terminal education, and the central concept here was to 
be one of '^continuing education." Second, an accelerated program was 
avoided because serious questions existed as to whether or not students 
had sufficient maturity and insight to gain significantly from accel- 
erated course work. 

i 

Furthermore, the program as envisioned would be undertaken by 
phases which would correspond to the acadeir»o year* In the first phase. 
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or year, the student would be introduced to the foundational courses 
of a liberal education. The second year, or phase, would be concerned 
with broadening the foundation, while the third would be devoted, to 
concentration and integration. Dr. Nielsen formally proposed that, 
hopefully, the program could be initiated in the first seraeAter _of _ the , 
1962-63 academic year. - . 

However, funds to help underwrite the costs of the program were 
not as readily available as it had been hoped they would be, and not 
all of the graduate schools responded favorably to thfe proposal. In 
March, 1962, the visiting team of the North Central Association 
recommended that "perhaps the President's plan should be examined^by 
a larger body and its strengths and weaknesses more precisely deter-' 
mined." , * ^ , ^ 

Dr. Nielsen spent^the remainder of 1962 trying to secure support 

for the program from various sources. In May, 1962, he approached ' 

Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., Assistant Commissioner for Higher. Edu- 

cation. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, who responded. 

with'sympathy but nothing else. Finally, on August 10, 1962, Dr. 

Nielsen prepared for the faculty and Board erf Directors of the college, 

another pap'2r,."The Three-Year Plan," which stressed that: 

We must cease being obsessed by the fixed idea 
that undergraduate education- is either two or 
four years. Higher education, i.e. education 
beyond the high school, whether^^acacfemically, 
professionally, or occupationally oriented, will, 
have to be carried on in a diversity of patterns 
and on a continuing basis in the years ahead 
(p. 12). _ . . 

Still, there was no money to implement * the ^program. From 1962 until 
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October, 1965, Dr. Nielsen's energies were consumed in attempting to 
find foundational support for the program, and as a consequence, the 
proposal lay Mormaiit. * 

^ However, Dr. Nielsen was invited to speak at the PhrDelta Kappa 

meeting in cpnjunctiqn_with the Annual Convention of „the_^^ State 

Education Association held in Des Moines, Iowa, on October 22, 1965. 
. For this august gathering. Dr. Nielsen's address, "The Private Junior 
College in the Face of Educational Change: What Can We Make of It?" 
jioted the changes which were taking place in higher education and sug- • 

» 

^ gested that the time required for a Bachelor's degree, be shortened 
by one year to more clearly distinguish between college and university 
work. Moreover, the success of the program, according to Dr. Nielsen, 
. would largely be dependent upon the amount of iiter-institutlonal 
cooperation the undergraduate institution could establish with the 
participating schools. " 

The signif icantwpoint here was that there was a noticeable shift 
in Dr. Nielsen's thinking. He apparently moved from the area of being 
concerned simply about the superior student whose goals clearly demanded 

0 

a graduate education to the student who merely sought a liberal edu- 
cation at the undergraduate level. The position was more explicitly 
stated in a letter from Dr. Nielsen to Dr. Francis Keppel, Commissioner 
of Education, on November 12, 1965; 

The underlying rationale is: (1) The explosion 
of knowledge, and (2) continuing education. The 
explosion of knowledge gives a new urgency to the 
need for curricuU which instead of aiming at 
completing a man's education would, on* the con- 
trary, give him the best . possible foundation for 
his own continuing education"* Hence, since edu- . 
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cation vin the vorld today is interminable, the 
proposal is to shorten the time for the first 
degree and spend more time on the second degree 
without lengthing the total number of yfears* 
' Hopefully, the outcome vould be tvo fold: (1) 
^ , • A much clearer distinction between college and 

university, anii (2) three years for a Master's 
Degree which ought to make both that degree and 
graduat e studies leading up to'^it mor e meaningful* _^ 
I think this is an objective which can be realized^ ^ 
Personally, I believe that if the experiments were 
successful, the result would be a significant 
contribution to strengthening higher education* 

A week later, administrative officers from GVC and the University of 
Iowa met at Iowa City to discuss implementation of the program* While 
a discussion of the transfer of credits occupied a major portion of the 
meeting, it was agreed either examination or validation would be 
sufficient until the progtam had the necessary accreditation. *It was 
al^o suggested that it might be possible 60. grant a degree for the 
program; possibly a Bachelor of General Education which would permit 
the universities to grant an A*B* or B*S* at the same time the M#A# 
would be awarded. 

NevjBr relenting, Dr. Nielsen continued to seek outside support for 
the program from foundations and industries, as well as from the edu- 
cational establishment itself* In December of 1965, Dr* Nielsen re- 
ceived support from Edmund J, Gleazer, the Executive Director of the 
^American Association of Junior Colleges and a former president oi 
Grace land College in Lamoni, Iowa: 

I would certainly encourage experimentation* of 
the kind you describe* One of our great problems 
, ^at the present is that our educational structure 
4oes not seem very tolerant of innovation"^ Both 
the regional associations and the constituents of 
a college want to know whether the inscitution 
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is a four-year college, and if you do not fit 
neatly into one of those categories, the problem 
of interpretation is difficult. So I would 
certainly like to see tried the kind of program you 
describe. ' . ' . 

Similar responses were also received from such distinguished scholars 

as JDr. Robert M. Hutchins, director of the Center for the Study of 

Democratic Instituti^^ and a former president of the Claremont 

4 

Colleges for Men. 

In March, 1966,' Dr. Nielsen finally appeared before the Iowa 

Synod of the Lutheran Church in America to inform them of the new 

program: ^ 

No single institution is unaffected by; change.* 
No two ins t^ut ions need to be alike. Grjind 
View College is not only undergoing change, but 
'it^s delibera^tely experimenting with new con- 
cepts oriented towards establishing a three- 
o year prograyi (alongside its two year program) 

which will be quite distinctive in its emphasis 
on aca4emip quality and unique in inter-insti- 
* tutionai cooperation. 

At the pre-opening faculty conference, September, 1966, Dr. Nielsen 
presented tl;ie program to the faculty and challenged them. to create the 
courses and course sequences necessary to insure the succes** of the 
program. * . 

Part of the program, as ib was conceived/, would be a seminar type 
of experience, the sole aim of which Would be the "integration of know 
ledge" for the students. Dr. Nielsen did the preliminary work on this 
part of the program by suggesting that sixteen two* hour sessions each 
semester during the third year woulatbe a viable ve|iicle for integrat- 
ing the various participating disciplines so that the student would be 
subjected to a new type of learning situation rather than simply 
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amassing new information.' Hence, he believed that it would be un- 
necessary for "busy-work" to be involved in this experience; however, 
that needed to be worked out with the coordinator and the participating 

faculty .members. 

' ' '. • * ' 

In Januaify, 1967, Dr. Nielsen continued his search for 0ULtsJ.de 

^support by formally presenting to the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
a proposal for a research grant of $10,500, for a three year period. 
Basically, the grant would have covered part of the salary for the 
coordinator and additional faculty members 'who would be necessitated 
by the addition o£nEBg"l}iitd^"yeafnEo the college's programT The re- 
quest was simply denied. 

However; outside support began to manifest itself in non-finan- 
cial ways-. In October, 1967, Dr. Nielsen received the following 
letter from Dr. Norman Burns of the Nprth Central Association: 

The North Central Association has no objection 
' to the experiment in interinstitutional co? 

operation that is being initiated between Grand 
View College and the three state universities 
of Iowa. 

You are. free to report the position of the 
North Central Association in' your final progress 
report to the Presidents of the three universities 
and. to your Board of Directors. ' 

We wish you eyery success in this experiment. 

Finally, as though history does indeed^ come full circle, Dr. Nielsen 

wrote to Dr, C. Arild Olsen in- November, 1967, conveying these senti- 

ments of the North Central Association and pointing out a major 

modification in the original concept of the program: * ^ 

Originally, I thought that the program might 
be limited to a three or four year period of ^ 
experimentation. However, Presidents Bowen 
and Parks [of Iowa University and Iowa State 



University, respective!^]' both felt thatr a \ 
test of this* program should be extended to 
six* years so as to enable the universit'Jes 
to determine the value -of this program-, ndt 
only for Grand View but also for the univerr * 
sities, Tt was not part of our conception * 
that students should enter this program 
unless they were dest^ined f or^ the Master's- 

Degre_e,__ Here, .the__deans_.o_f_each__of_the_ .thtee 

universities [the University of Iowa, Iowa . <. 
State University, and the University of 
^^Wgrthern Iowa] felt that we were in error, 
and encouraged us not to bar qualified, sTtu-* 
dents for this program even if they were .* 
to .decijde to terminate their education at ' 
the level of the Bachelor's Degree, 

Consequently / the "Three-YeaiL_Program f or S uperior Students" wa s__ 

" • ' . - - ; ^ 

formally jg^dded to* the college in the fall semester, 1968. 



The Program Today . Although the program was originally designed 

> 

for students in English, history, sociology, and biology, available 
majors have been expanded to include also political science, education, • 
and speech. Moreover, while the program began as atV experiment in ^^^^ 
inter-institutional cooperation with the three state universities in 
Iowa, it has been expanded to include Drake Uni^versity in'^Des Moines, 
Iowa; Simpson College in Indianola, Iowa; and Dana College, at Blair, 
Nebraska. Since the program began, GVC has not been act>ively recruiting 
cooper^ating four-year institutions; on the contrary, the additions 
which have been made (and are currently being negotiated) are a result 
of those institutions wanting to become involved in the progranl!^ 

Program Requirements . Application for- a^dmission to the program 
needed the approval of the Director of Admissions and the Three-Year 
Prftgram Cownittee, which is composed of the faculty members from each 
of the participating disciplines. Any one of three criteria may be 



used for admission:* 



,1. That the student has graduated from high school in the 
upper 15 percent of his class; or ^ 
2. That the student has graduated in the upper 25 percent 
of his high , school class, provided that he has attained 
a standard s^ore ^of 26 or above on college bound norms 
of the American College Test (ACT),; or 
'3* That the student has completed one year at Grand View, 

average, or better* 

Continuation in the progilim is dependent upon the student is maintaining 

a B average, and his progress is reviewed annually by the faculty 

committee ^'involved. Moreover, during his third year, the student must 

participate satisfactorily in the Honor's Seminar, for which credit is 

_^ ■ :■■ ■ ■ ~ \ — — 

given within.«his major. 

4 Program Ob jectives . The objectives of the program ^ave been de- 
vel^ped primarily with regard to the educational development of the 
student, as opposed to the institution.* First, the program was ie- 
signed tt>. prepare "carefully selected students to enter upon a course 
of studies with concentration" in one of the participating discipl^ines. 
Second, the program had as a primary objective the development of %i 
high degree of articulation between college and university." This * 
would' be accomplished through intei:-instituti6nal cooperation, "com- 
bining t^he college's primary emphasis on teaching with the universi- 
ty's standing, as research institution." 

Beyond the personal objectives, the program was also expected to 
make certain other contributions. It woulds 
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1. offer a significant example of inter-institutional 

cooperation between private and public higher edu- 
y\ cation; . 

/ \. Demonstrate the feasibility and capability of the 

academically strong private two-y^ar college to 
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evolve a unique program; .-g whether a strong junior 

Sntribut. to th. f li"\fiti :"Mgh school student. *o 
provide the •"^"'"itL;'; in . Junior college, vlth the 
"starts his- collese education in . 1 "^S"!'.. 

. maxlnuin "PP^^'Sn the Junior . college movement, no t In 

^^^otirirt^-;-^^^^^^^^^ 
£:yc:nr.UeTtu5- ^^^^^ ^ — " 



dv^'^-r"'"" 

; ''Cd' Tthls research «s devoted to ascer.l»lnS ^^^r' 

L.^^^J^!^l^ ss «ll as.lu.tltutlo.l. 

or not the various objectives, o _ 



were met. 



^CHAPTER III ^ 
DESIGN 



It has already been indicated that research pertinent ko the. * 
problems of* this study has simply been .lacking^ unless one wanted 
to travel vell**troddea groimd and use traditional articulation 
studies. However, a review of some of t;he research literature in*the 
first chapter indicated that there his existed relatively little 
material on institutional research, p.articularly concerning the in- 
structional, currihular, and honors services of the^ junior ^college. 
Furthermore, evaluation of existing programs of 'instruction for ' 
Honors Students has been nearly as non*-existent as the programs 
themselves. Innovation, by definition, has needed constant re*- 
assessment from all segments in order to satisfy the institution and^ 
its student constituents that Its fun^ional utility pan be justified 
and perhaps even extended, ^ ^ 

f 

Moreover, siffce the program under study, in this project has 
generally been conceded as 2| unigue* experiment in providing new edu-* 

# j • 4 

cational alternatives for tUe superior student in the junior college, 

I * 
it was apparent that much or the research design could -not follow 

prepared bj.ueprints« Inste!ad,^^it was decided that a. highly indivi<« 

dualized design would be necessary to assist the institution in 

evaluating Its own 'program. As Medsker forew&mied: 



Any institution must always bear close ^examination 
and evaluation.^ With- the eyes of the nation now 
on the junior college, it is doubly important to' 
describe' it accurately — both its weaknesses and 
. its merits* The purpose' of such an evaluation is 
not to .condemn the institution or/to reduce its 
effectiveness 9 but to assist it in rendering even 
greater service (1960, p. 27) • 

PCJOLATION OF THE STUDY^ 

The student population of ,this stUdy ^consisted of forty-eight 
students 9 twenty-four males and twenty-four females. The students 
were all participants -in the Three-\'ear Honors Program at Grand View 
College, during the years 1970, .1971, and 1972. Ten of the partici- 
pants did not receive certificates indicating their full participa-. 
tion in*the .program. The majority of these students did not maintain 
the' grade point average required of participants in the program (a 
"B": average), while others, by their own choice, simply did not remain 
for a full year (i.e., two semesters) in the program. ' 

Preliminary research on the forty-eight students was .conducted - 

by using their permanent records at the college and a letter and 

questionnaire to their transfer institutions (see Appendix A) which' 

sought limited statistical data regarding grade point averages and 

time, spent at the transfer institution. Grades were available only 

for students in the classes of 1970 and 1971. Within this group of 

twenty-three students, one female did not continue her education 

because of family health problems and one female tock only six hours' 

beyond GVC during the early "months of_her pregnancy (her GVC cumula-^ 

tive grade point average was 3.54, and her six hours of tiransfer 

♦ 

work earned a 4.0). Since the study was concerned with full-time 
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• students, twenty-one. students constituted' the population for the 
purpose of computing grade point averages. 

While the cooperating institutions were providing the requested 
information, each of the forty-eight participants was sent a question- 
raire seeking his (or her) personal responses to thirty-four 
questions which had been grouped into four general sections — con- 
ceming faculty advisors, instruction, curriculum', and the Three- 
Year Program. The rating scale had three choices — disagree, un- 
ciecided, and agree. The rating scale, an answer sheet, and a cover 
letter were mailed to each of the* forty-eight participants, A self- 
addressed, stamped envelope was included in the mailing for their 
convenience. The letter, which sought to explain the purpose of the 
survey ^nd research as well as the quesCionnaire. may be found in 
Appendix B. , — . 

Although the questionnaires were returned anonymously, some 
individuals felt compelled to append individual letters indicating 
their reasons for .certain responses. These letters were tlien stapled 
.^to the answer sheets to assist the" researcher in the compilation of 

total responses. In addition to the questionnaires and rating scale, 
, several personal interviews were conducted with the transfer students 
for additional comments and information; the results of these inter- 
views were used both in the final analysis and in the recommendations 

f w 

of Chapter Five. 
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STATISTICS 

From the answer sheets returned by the students, the responses 
to the rating scale were coded on a master sheet. From this, a 
distribution analys.is of responses was obtained, which employed nine 
variables: total response, male response, female response, graduate 
response, participant response, male graduate response, female 
graduate response, male participant response, female participant 
response. Collectively, they were summarized in Appendix C. 

A-separate table was used for each statement rated in order to ~ 
analyze the number and percentage of students, as distributed above, 
who responded to each item. For each statement and table, a summary 
with implications was used to describe the analysis which is included 
in Chapter Four. 



CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 

Preliminary Analysis , Table 4.1 provided a capsulized statement 
regarding GVC participants in the "Three-Year Program for Superior * 
Students." The categories were constructed to permit demonstration 
of variations within particular class years as well as a composite 

picture ' " " ^ ^ - 

' • Table A. 2, however, attempted to provide follow-up data for stu- 
dents in. the classes of 1970 and 1971 according to the questionnaires 
returned by the cooperating institutions (see Appendix A). A number- 
of items appeared to warrant further explanation* 

First. While the transfer mean? grade point average (GPA, with 
4.0 equal to "A") has decreased, the decrease was not as large as 
might have been expected. The only available major study of Iowa 
transfer students covered the period of June, 1953, to March, 1955, and 
was correlated between various types of institutions of higher edu- 
cation with the three state institutions. S^tudents from private junior 
colleges averaged a net loss in mean GPA of 0.30; however, they di.d 

account for the highest percentage of students eventually receiving 

» 

degrees (Medsker, 1960, p. 336). A study of table 4.2 indicated that 
GVC has made tremendous advances in providing student articulation with 
no appreciable GPA loss for its honor students. 

Second. The same Medsker study also indicated* that the. greatest 

-47- 
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single loss in GPA occurred when the private' junior college student 
enrolled at the State University of Iowa (p. 336). The data obtained 
on the one transfer student from GVC to the State University in 1970 
substantiated the earlier finding. In 1955, the average loss was 
0.43; for the GVC student in 1970, it was 0.36. While one case could 
not indicate a statistically significant fact, it was, nevertheless, an 
interesting phenomenon. ^ 

Third. Of the four students in the class of 1970, two transferred 
and completed their degrees in less than two semesters, which had been 
the expected norm. No explanation has been obtained from those in-* 
volved, and college records indicated there was no course overload. 
One interpretation, however, could have been than the Jevel of pre- 
paration and mastery was sufficient to permit the students to have> - 
normal college requirements waived. 

Fourth. Students in the class of 1971 have,^ on the whole, taken 
longer to complete their degree requirements than was anticipated. In 
most cases, the extra time ranged from three to six hours and was 
usually undertaken in summer school. The reasons for the extra time 
were varied. There were some cases of poor advising at GVC} for others 
it was a desire to complete a second major. In still other situations, 
albeit only a few, there were some problems inr transferring courses 
which had escaped the attention of the co-ordinator,. On the whole, 
however, the students themselves accepted the respottsibility of taking 
an extra semester to work toward their degrees. 

Eilth^ JElve^raduates^in^the> class of 1972 have been awarded 

grants for tuition and books in an M.A. degree program at Drake 



University in Des Moines. The five have also received stipends of 
$105 t)er week under the Drake-Des Moines Public School Teacher Corps 
program. 

The remainder of this chapter was designed to sumnarj,ze and indi- 
cate the implications of the responses to each of the questions on the' 
individual questionnaires (see Appendix B). Moreover, it was deemed 
advisable to summarize each^f the four sections 6f the questionnaires 
immediately following the group of questions which constituted that 
division. _ • - • 
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SERVICES OF FACULTY ADVISORS AT GVC 



Table 4.3: Were, you adequately advised by the faculty at GVC re- 
garding transfer__ojE. courses to the four-year college .that vou 
attended? ' ^' • / 



disagree. undecided agree' 





■N 


% 


' N 


% 


N 


% 


' total ■ 


Male 


4 


27 


1 


6 


10 


67 


15 • 


Female 


4 


21 


3 


16 


-.12 


63 


19 ■ 


Total 


8 


24 


4 


'12 


22 


64 


' 34 




Grad. 


4 


17 


2 ■ 


8 


18 


75 


. 24 


Part. 


4 


.40 • 


2. 


- 20- 


4- 


40 


10 - 




M.G. 


1 


." 9 


1 


-9 


9 


82 * 


il 


E.G. 


3 


23 


1 


8 


9 


69^ 


13 


M.P. 


3 




.0 


0 


^ 1 


25 


'4 


F.P. 


1 


n 


2 


. 33 


3-^ 


50 


" 6 



I' 

Summary . Only 24 percent of the students disagreed, and 64 per- 
cent agreed that they were adequately advised by faculty personnel at 
GVC regarding transfer of courses to the four-year institution they 
subsequently attended. However, table 4.3 indicated there was a per- 
ceptible area of disagreement between participants and graduates — par- 
ticularly fi;droomale participants who had a level of disagreement of 75 
percent. ^^^^ • , ' - 

Implications . Of the three male participants who disagreed with 

the question, one student has finally completed degree requirements, 

taking longer to do so than the expected two* semesters. On the whole, 

however, the students rated the faculty personnel rather high for trans- 

fer advising. Reasons for disagreement were not indicated by the data. 

However, interviews with some of the students seemed to indicate that 

both student and advisor must share equally, in the responsibility for ' 
such errors. St<i3ents,*^enerally, were completely unaware of the re- 
quirements for tfieir major at the transfer institutions. Faculty per- 
.sonnel, on the other hand, were not always advised by the students 



when courses were dropped or added. Thus, (fc^t- faculty members have 

not had complete knowledge of their advisee's progress while- attending 

*■ • 
GVCf nor have they had,' substantial knowledge of the student's goals 

beyond GVC. , 

' V ■ r 

One possible solution to. this problem would have been to give to 
each advisor a personal file folder for each advisee, containing perti- 
nent test and transcript data. At the conclusion of each semester, a 
copy of the student's schedule and his grade *report could be entered 
in the file. Beyond jsuch mechanical devices, predicated upon 

adequate advisee assignment inthe first place, the fact would remain 
that the most important element would be that both the student and the 
faculty member must be thoroughly informed of the particular current 
^requirements of each transfer, institution. * / 

Table. 4.4: At GVC, were you ever advised by faculty advisors to 
take courses which were unnecessary fx>r your major at* the four- 
year college to which you transferred? 





disagree 


undecided 


. .agree 




« 




N 


7.- 


N - 


% 


N 


% 


total 


Male 


7 . 


46 




27 


4 


27 


15 


Female 


12' 


63 




, 5 - 


6 


32 , 


19 • . 


Total 


19 


56 




15 


10 


29 , 


3-4 • 




Grad. 


13 


54 




17 


7-. 


\29 


24 


Part. 


6 


60 




10 


3 


30 


10, 


\ 


M.G. 


4 • 


36 




28 


4 


36\ 


11 


E.G. 


9 


69 ■ 




8 


. 3 


23 \ 


13 


M.P. 


• 3 


75 




25 


0 


0 • 


4 


P.P. - 


3 


50 . 


0 


0 . 


3 


50 . 


• 6 



Summary ^ Only .29 percent of all the. students in the survey indi- 



cated agreement, wit^ the question, and 56 percent disagreed* Moreover, 
similar percentages were found to' exist within each of the various 



/ 
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" categories,. Only among female participants did the question obtain a 
50 percent^level of ajgreement, ^ 

'\ 

Implications , Generally speaking, the' students rated the faculty 

members high in their advising regarding courses necessary for the 

student's major at the transfer institution. The high level of 

successful articulation for GVC during the past twenty years has meant 

that faculty and administration have taken tremendpus steps in aligning 

* 

the -college's curriculum with the cooperating institutions. Moreover, 
in cades wher^ i!**linnecessary" courses were advised, it was often part of 
the more general GVC degree requirements and transferred as a general 
elective for the student. 

Table 4.5: Would you say that your GVC advisor was knowledgeable 
about your major? 







disagree . 


undecided ' 


agree 








N 


7. 


N 


■7. 


■ . N 


"7. 


• total 


Male 


1 


6. 


■2 


. 12 ' 


• 12- 


82 


15 


'Female * 


6 


32 


■ 2 


10 . 


11 


58 


19 


Total • 


7 


21 


4 


' 11 


. 23 • 


68 


34 




Grad. 


6 


24 


2 


• 8 


16 


68 


24 


Part. 


■ 1 


1-0 • 


, 2 


20 


. 7 


70 


10 


; ^ — r-f—- 


M.G. 


0 


- 0 


. 1 


. 9 " 


10 


91 


11 


F.G. 




46 


. 1 


■ 8 


' 6 


46- 


13 


M.P. 


1 


25 


, 1 


• 25 


2 


•50 


4 . 


F.P. 


0 


0 


1 


17 ■ 


' 5 


83 


6 . 



Summary . Again, former students rated the faculty high with 68 
percent 'indicating that their GVC advisor was knowledgeable about their 
majors as opposed to only 21 percent who disagreed. The femal^ gradu-' 
ates were the only group which indicated their displeasure with their ' 
advisors by splitting their respdtises eyenly between agreement and dis- 
agreement. 



Implications / The responses to this question correlate rather 
closely with the previous Statement in which 56 percent of the former 
students agreed they had been adequately advised while they attended 
GVC, The high level of agreement on this iquest ion could possibly have 
been explained. by the fact that GVC instructors have been employed 
in their prima'ry teaching fields which carries the correlated impli- 
cation that faculty advisors may have had a professional orientation 
by. which they have tried to keep themselves abreast of, changing re- 
quirements in their respective disciplines. Moreover, many of -the 
faculty advisors involved with the Three -Year, Program haVe-tried to 
stay in, direct contact with the cooperating departments* of the other 
institutions to insure the acceptance of "their" students. 

Table 4,6; Was^ the only time you ever consulted with your 
faculty advisor at GVC during registration to obtain a signature 
. , _for the forms? , - ^ • 



" - — v. 




. disagree 


undecided 


agree 




f 




N 


% 


N 


% 


- N ' 




total 


Male 


■ 11 


> 73 


0 




4 


2\ 


, . 15 


Female 


10 


53 


1- 


5 


8 


42 > 


19 . - 


Total 


' 21 


62" 


1 


3- 


12 


35 . 


34 




Gtad. 


17 


71 


0 


0 


7 


29 


24_^ 


Part, 


A. 


40 - 


1 


10 • 


, ■ 5 


50 


10 ' 




M.G. 


10 


91 


. 0 


0 


1 


9 


11 


F.G.. 




54 ^ 


0 


0 


. 6 


46 


13 


M»P. 


1 


. 25 


0 


0 


3 


75 


4 


F.P. 


3 


50 


1 


17 • 


2 


33 


6 



Summary, Only 35 percent of the former students agreed while 62 
percent disagreed that the only time they consulted Jtheir faculty ad- 
visor at GVC was to obtain his. signature on forms for registration. 
However, the largest deviation In responses to be npteid occurred be- 
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t 

tween the sexes; 73 percent of the qjples disagreed with the question 
as opposed to only 53 percent of the females • * 

Implications^ The most interesting thing suggested by Table 4.6 

vas that a correlation might exist between the students \rfib^*raduated \ 

1 

and saw their advisors often as opposed to students who saw advisors 

only rarely and who ended up as only participiyits in the' program. The 

* ' . . -I 

high "disagree" percentage among graduates as opposed to the lower per- 
centage of participants seemed to indicate that such consultations 
merited further attention by the college. ^ . ' 

Furthermore, there was nothing in the data to explain the apparent 

harsh attitude cjf the males. It may have been possiblL that female 

' ^ ' I 

respondents were being less cTritical towards the^rogram and .the 
college than were the males, but such an explanation could only have • 
been conjecture. ^ .1 

One resolution to the problem of frequency pf faculty- student 
contact would have been to put into the program of the college a semi- 



mandatory* program of advising so that students and faculty coUld have 

gained a better knowledge of one another an<J established a more 

harmonious relationship. f 

i I ' ' . 

I Table 4.7: Woul^ you say, that your faculty advisor was well- 
informed regarding the netessary courses needed for your major at the 
four-year, institution? |- 





disagree 


undecided 


agree 








N 


7. 


N 


. 7. 


N 1 


7. 


total 


Male- 


2 


14 


5 


33 




53 


15 


Female 


9 


47 


4 


• 21 


/ 6 / 


32 . 


f 19 


Total 


11 


•32 


9 


27 




41 


34 . . 
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Table 4.7 (continued) ' 





■ 

disagree 


undecided 


' agree ^ 








N 


7. 


. N.. 


7. 


N 


7. 


total 


Grad. 


8 


34 


• 6 


24 


10 


42 


24 


Part. 


3 


■30 


3- 


30 


4 . 


40 


10 




M.G. 


1 


9 


. 3 - 


28 


7 


63 


11 


F.G. 


7 


• 54 


■ 3 


23 


3 


23 


13 


M.P. 


. 1 


25 


2 


50 


1 


25 


4 


r.p. 


2 


33 . 


■ 1 


17 


3 


50 


6 



Summary . While only 32 percent of the students disagreed with the 
* ft ■ * 

question, and 41 percent agfeed with it, there was a significant number 
who were simply uncertain 27 percent of the respondents,. It was a Is 
significant to note that 47 percent^of the females as opposed to only 
14 percent of the males seemed to disagree regarding the knowledge of 
faculty advisors at GVC. • ' * \ 

Implications . Whereas the previous item demonstrated a split be- 
tween .graduates and par4:icipants with only a small schism between male 
respondents, this question indicated a massive split between male and 
female students^ Moreover, it was apparerit from the individual re- 
t spoiises that there was a common area of concern involved for both 
males and females, although the individuals did not necessarily have ? 
the same. advisors. The female and male respondents who disagreed with 
the question were predprninantly education majors.- However, only part 
of the responsibility could be laid at the doorstep of any individual 
advisor wbm one considered the* fact that .the requirements for edu- 
cation majors have been in a state of flux at each of the cooperating 
institutions. Nevertheless, the implications were certainly present 
that some areas of advising were in need of substantial improvement. 



Table 4,8: Would you say that your faculty advisor at GVC was 
niore helpful than the one you had at the four-year college? 





^ ft 


. ' disagree ' 
N 7. 


undecided 
N 7. 


agree 
N 


7. 


total \ 


Male 
Female 
Total ' 


,4 
9 
'13 


26 

47 . 
38 . 


5 
7 

12 ■ 


34 
37 
35 


■ 6 
3 
9 


40 • 

Che 

27 


. 15 

. 19 
34 




Grad. 
Pat'c. 


6 
7 


24 
70 


i(y 

. 2 


'42 
. 20 


8 

4 ■ 


. 34 

10 • 


24 . 

10 




M.G. 


1 


9 


4 


• 36 


6' 


55 


11 


•E.G. 


5 


38 


6 


' 46 


2 


16 . 


13 


M.P. . 


3 • 


75 


1. 


25 


0 


0 


4 




■ 4 


66 


' 1 


-■ ir • 


1 


17 


6 



' /Sufar^ry . * Once agdin, ^student;^ seemed simply uncertain about the * 

helpfulness of their faculty advisor^ *at GVC, While 38 percent of the 

^^e^ptfndehts disagreed outright and ^only 27 percent agreed, there re- 

mainea 35 percent of the* former studelits who could (or would) not make 

subb a judgment, Morebver, the gr^at^tr criticism seemed to rest with 

f emates who had 47 percent disagreement and participants who had 70 

•p,ercent disagreement. Iri sum, it .could only be said that nearly one- 

• * ^ 

•third of the respondents agieed the faculty advisor at GVC was more • ^ 
t. * * * ^ 

helpjEui. than -at the fdur-Vear college* 

Implications. . The obvious conclusion drawn from this question was 
that one-third^of th^- ^former horiors students were more satisfied with the 
advi'sing' received ^t^ the' f out-year institution, than at GVC^ Moreover, as 

'^ar as the female responses, wer.e concerned, there was some continuity 
wi!h;the preyious- question regarding the knowledgeability of GVC fa'cultfy 

"advisors* However, tTier-e appears 'to have been .a'^ greater negative re- 
spc^nse level td this, question on .the 'pair t -of . participants than had been 
expected>i^ There was. no thing in* tlie data to indicate any* reason for this 
type, of r.esponse level 'among-^he' participants; 

Summary of faculty a dvising^ at 'gvC> On the wfiole^ the data indi- 
cated that the PVC advising --program with regard to . its honor students w£B 
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■-'1 



* 



above .average. 'The high degree of successful articulation "between . 
.institutione was indicative of the fact that advisors ver* knbwledge- 
a]jle about institutional requirements beyond, GVC. However,, there has 
i)een demonstrated the problem of lack of student perception with regard- 
to the knowledgeability of individual advisors* * s 

' • . • \ ^ ; ■ * . \ 

^ ^ Generally speakting, it has been noted that females (v7ith the 
, exception of Table 4.6\ tended to demonstrate greater djsigreem',at than 
^„ males. Moreover, it has:bee'n shown in several areas th^t""- participants 
' have\ disagreed more than^ graduates. Whether students became particl- 

'• pant$»^cause of t;he type of advising they had could not be' shown by'- 

-i^ ' ? . . ^ / ■ " " • 

the data collected for this ^study." In all proJSability, this was not \ 

' • the case. However,, G\^C ha^ succeeded in alienating a smair number *of" 

, its st\i3ents as demonstrated by several* of *^the responses* Tn the ^ 

I .following chipti^r .some positive suggestions will be offered which wili^ 

perhaps,. cor4.ect this . ^itfiatioh in the future, assuming it -i> deemed ' 



advisable to coh^nue this type* of program. 

• - , • INSTRUCTIQnIAT GVC ' - ' ' ' 

; ■ > . ' • — ^~ — ^ — ^ ' . 

Table 4. 9 or' Did. your background^at GVC give you iK^ood 6ack- 
; J' grwund for completing", your major ?^ ' „ > ,' 





* 








* 








di*agr\e ^\ 

N % ■.• 


* undecided 

N . ..7, 


agree 
" N 


:V . 


f * to.tal 


Male 


2 


12. 


" 0 


:v ,20 ' 


10 


•68- 


15 


Female s* 


0 


0 . 


0 . 


0 ■ 


19 . 


100.- ' 


19 


Total ■ 


. 2 


. 6 


3 


9 


. 29 


85 • 


..34 - 




Grad. 


2 






.' * ..8 


. 20 


84 


24 ' 


Part. 


' 0 


0. . • 




■ 1 • ' 


. 9 


^0 


.' 10 






' i." _ ,.s_ 










-r-« '. — 


M.G. 


2 


* 18.5 


*2 


. 18.5 


• 7. 


63 


11 • 


F.G. . 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 


• 13 • ' 


100 


13 


M.P. 


0 


0 


. 1 


25 


. 3 


75 


4 . 


P.P. 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


6 ■ 


100 


•6 






« 




• 






« 
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Sutnmary , Only 6 percent of the respondents disagreed while 85 
percent -agreed that their education at GVC gave them a good back- 
ground for completing their major. However 12 percent- of the ma t^s — 
disagreed witH the question while- none of the female respondents dis- 
agreed. On the other hand, '68 percent of the males and 100 percent of 
the females -agreed with the question. ■ * • 

Implications . The results indicated that ,as far as the honor stu- 

____ ^ _ * - i_ ' 

dents were concerned, GVC offered a sufficient background for the com- 
pletion of maijors at other institutions. In fact,\private conversa- 
tions with a number o,f the respondents indicated fhat in certain 
disciplines, the background offered by GVC was, in fact, deemed 
superior to that offered by the four-year institution. 

. fable 4.10: Did you pursue the same major at the four-year 
college: ' 

disagree , undecided agree 





N 


7. 


N 


% 


N 


■ 7. 


total 


Hale' ■ 


3 . 


20 


0 


0 


12 


80 ■ 


• 15 


Female 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


19 


100 


19 


Total 


3 


9 


, 0 


0 


31 


91 


- 34 




Gradt 


■ 3 


12 


0 


0 


21 


,88 


24 


Part. 


0 


0 


■ 0 ■ 


0 


10 


100 


34 




M.G/ 


N 3 


28 


0 


0 


8 


■ 72 • 


11 


F.G. : 


0 


■ 0- 


0 


0 


13 


100 ■ 


13 


M.P. 


0 


-0- 


0 


0 • 


4 


100 


4 


F.P. 


0 


0 


0 ; 


0 


6 


100 


6 



Summary . Only three students, which constituted 9 percent of the 
sample, indicated 'they had changed their majors after transferring to 



the four-^year institution. Mdfeover, those three students were males 
who had graduated with fvll participation in the Honors Program. 

Implications . The implications were that the vast majority of the 
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Honor Students had self-defined goals^ which were established- while 

attending GVC, resulting in large measure from a good instructional and 

* ^ _ _ _ 

guidance program there. Moreover,, the results indicated these self- 

. defined goals were exceptionally strong among the female students. 

Furthermore, by the third year at GVC, a student has begun to 

develop a major field of study. Great care has been exercised by most 

of the academic departments at GVC to ensure that their courses and 

requirements are compatible with those of the cooperating institutions. 

Thus, responses of the degree which were achieved with this question 

indicated that the Honors Program at GVC has been highly successful in 

fulfilling its function of integrating knowledge during the third year, 

thereby allowing the student to develop an even stronger major during 

the fourth or transfer year. 

Table 4.11: Would you say tha.t the Three-Year Program does 
an excellent job of preparing students for transfer to the' 
four-year college? 

disagree . -undecided agree 





N 


7.* 


N 


7o 


N 


7. ■ 


total 


Male 


1 


6 . 


9 


61 . 


. 5 


33 


15 


Female 


1 


5 


5 


41 


13 


54 


19 


Total 


2 


6 


14 ' 


41 


18 


53 


34 




Grad. 


2 


8 


11 


46. 


11 


46 


- 24 


Part. 


0 


0 V 


3 


30 


7 \ 


70 


10 . 




M.G. 


1 


9 


6 


55 


4 


36 


11 


F.G. 


'1 


8 ' 


• 5 


,38 


. 7- 


54 


13 


M.P. 


0 


0 


. 3 


75 


1 


25 


4 


F.P. 


0 


Q 


0 . 


0 


6 


100 


6 



Summary . Only 6 percent of the students disagreed and 53 percent 
agreed that the Three-Year Program did an excellent job of preparing 
students for transfer to the four-year college. Moreover, 8 percent 



of the graduates disagreed with the question while none of the parti- 
cipants disagreed-* On the other hand, 70 percent of the , participants 
agreed- as compared with only 46 percent of the graduates. 

Implications , While the results indicated a positive response 
toward the Honors Program at GVC for preparing students for transfer, 
it was interesting to note the high level of uncertainty among all ' 
groups of respondents. In large measure, this was a result of the 
fact that many of the students had not really been away long enough 
to make a full and intelligent assessment.^ Moreover, a number of stu- 
dents indicated there was a problem with this question in that it was:, 
difficult for .them to separate the instructional services of the college 
itself from that of the Three-Year Program* The general feeling, then, 
was that the Honor's Program has no special virtues apart from the ' 
general college program in preparing transfer students. In summary, 

it was the college and not the Three-Year Program which students per- 

> 

ceived as doing an excellent job of preparing students for transfer. 

Table 4.12: Did you find the courjses at the four-year institution 
more time consuming? 





disagree ' 


undecided 


agree 








N 


7, 


N 


°L 


N 


7. 


total 


Male* 


7 


46 


3 


' 21 


5 


33 


15 


Female 


9 


47 


4 


21 


-M 


32 


19 


Total 


16 


48 


7 


20 


' 11 


32 


34 




Grad. 


12 


50 


6 


■ 25 


6 . 


25 


24 


Part. 


4 


40 


1 


10 


5 . 


50 


10 




M.G. 


6 


55 


3 


28 


2 


17 


11 


F.G. 


6 


46 


3 


23 


4 


31 


13 


M.P. 


1 


25 


0 


0 


3 


75 


4 


P.P. 


3 


50 


1 


17 


2 


33 


6 



Summary. The ddta indicated that 48 percent of the students dis- 
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agreed, and 32 percent agreed the courses at the four-year institution 

4* 

were more time consuming. While the percentages^ demonstrated no major 
split between males and females, there was some 'disagreement, between 
graduates and participants. While 50 percent of the graduates dis- 
agreed with the question, 50 percent of the participants agreed that 
the courses at l^he four-yea^^ college were indeed more time consuming 
than equivaleiit courses at GVC. 

Implications ,- Since many of the students indicated varying de- 
grees of uncertainty with regard to this question,! it was apparent 
that tihe courses at GVC must have been at least as time' consuming as 
the/courses at -the foUr-year institution. Strangely enough, there was 

indication that time consuming courses were related to any particular 
institution. In most cases, where students claimed time-consuming cour- 
ses at the^ transfer institution, ^it was related to the individual and 
his or her own abilities rather than to the "institution itself. This 
also helped to explain why a greater percentage of participants, as 
opposed to graduates, agreed with the question. The better students ■ 
found it necessary to spend a great amount of time on their ^ courses 
while attending GVC, t^us the transition to the four-year college was ■ 
a relatively simple matter for most of them. Participants, on the 
other hand, had, in all likelihood, developed bad study habits during ^ 
their first two or three years and were then forced/ into the sudden 
realization that more time would be necessary for their courses during 
the fourth year just' to maintain their status quo in terms of grade 
point average. . 



Table 4.13: * Would you agree that the quality of grading at GVC 
is tougher than at the four-ye^r level? 



disagree . undecided agree 





N 


7. 


N 


. % 


N 


7. 


■total 


Male^ T' 


3 


20 


6 


40 


6 . 


40 


15 ■ ' ' , 


Female 


6 


32 


" 7 


36 


6 


32 


19 


Total 


9 


27 


13 


38 


12 


35 


34 




Grad. 


6 


24 • 


-a .. 


34 


10 


42 


24 


Part. 


3 


, 30 


5 


50 


2. 


20 - 


10 




M.-G. 


3 


28 


, ^3 


28 ^ 


5 


44 • 


• U 


F.G. 


3 


23 


5 


38.5 


5 


38.5 


13 


M.P. 


0 


0 


3 


.75 


1 , 


25 


4 


F.P. 


3 . 


50 


2 . 


33 


1 


■ 17 


6 



Summary . Only 27. percent of the former students disagreed and - 



35 percent agreed that grading at^ GVC is more stringent thjin at, the 
four-year institution. While there was some disparity between, the 
various classes of subjects in this study, the overriding conclusion 
was that 38 percent of the students were simply undecided. ' Moreover, 
the percentage^f students who reported an uncertain response were • ^ 
generally participants in .the program who had not graduated. 

Implications . Although a clear majority of students did not re- 
port that the grading, dt GVC was'more demanding than at the fo.ur-year 
institution, at the same time, there was no implication that those ' 
institutions heTdl^gr^ijig standards significantly harsher than that of 
GVC. Many of the respondents had simply not attended the transfer , 
institution long enough to fully assesls the grading norms of the re- 
spec t ive .CQ lieges. Furthermore^ it was , expected that students who^ had- 
encountered some difficulties at GVC, either academically or socially, 
would encounter greater problems upon their transfer. Thus,, the higher 
yating from these students corresponded' to preconceived -notions of 
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Student achievement. 

Table 4.14: Would you agree that the quality of -instruction at" 
-^GVC ds higher than at the four-year college? 





disagree 


undecided 




agree ■ 






N 


X' , 


. N 


% 


N 


% 


total 


Male 


1 


6 


9 


61 


5 


33 


15 


Female 


5 


27- 


12 


63 


2 


10 


19 


Total 


6 


18 - 


21 


62- - 


- 7 


20 


34 




Grad. 


4. > 


17 


14 


59 


6 


24 


2* i 


Part. ■ 


2 


20 


8 


80 


0 


0 


10 ■ 


7 ■ — ■ 1 ' ■ ■ - ■ 


M.G. 


1 


9 . 


5 


45.5 


5 


45.5 


11 


F.G. • 


3 


23 " 


. 8 ' 


' 61 


2 


16 


13 


M.P. 


0 


0 


,.4 


100 


0 


0 


4 


F.P. 


2 


35 


4- 


65 


t> 0 


0 


6 



Summary .'^- Only 18 percent of the students disagreed and 20 per- 
cent^ agreed- that the quality of instruction-atGVC was higher than 



that of the four-year college. Percentagewise, more females (27) than 
males (6) disagreed with ,the question; however, there was a rather 
consistent undecided r^pbnse which resulted in a 62 percent figure 
for this category among/all students polled. 

Implications . While the majority of former students did not rate 
the quality of instruction at GVC higher than at the four-year insti- 
tution, there was, nevertheless, a large percentage of j^ndecided 
responses. Moreover, . the equivocal nature of those responses seemed 
to indicate that while the quality of instruction at GVC may not have 
been higher, neither was it lower than at the four-year institutions. 



Again, those responses couldl not have been compared with standard 
articulation studies because of the bJ^ased nature of the sample which 
was involved. Most of the student responses were from individuals 



who had experienced only two semesters at the transfer institution, 
which was not sufficient* time to permit any of them from drawing any 
definitive conclusions. 

f * 

Table 4.15: Would you say that you found more personal interest 
from the instructors at GVC than at the four^year institution? 





disagree 


undecided 


. agree 








N 


% 


N 


X 


N - 


% 


total 


Male 


0 


0 


4 


27 


■ 11 


73 


15 


Female 


3 


16 


. • 2 


20 




64 


.19 


Total 


3 


9 


6 


• 18 


25' 


73 


34 




Grad. 


2 


8 


4 


1 17 


18 


75 


24 


Part. 


1 


10.. 


:2 


. ' 1 20 


7 


70 


10 




MtG.-' ' 


- 0 , 


0 


2 


'• 18 ' 


< 9 


82 


11 


F.G. 


2 


15.5 


' .2— ' 


15t5 


9 


69 


13 


M.-P. 


0 


0 


2 


— 50 


2 


50 


4 


F.P. 

0 


1 


17 


0 


0 


5 


83 


6 



Summary . Only 9 percent of the students disagreed while 7.3 per- 



7.x 

cent agreed that there was more personal interest from the instructors 
at GVC than at the four--year institution. Moreover, there was no 
significant deviation from this percentage among any of the classes, 
except among male participants who were divided *with 50 percent being 
undecided and' 50 percent agreed. 

Implications ! Former honor students at GVC rated instructors as 
having a personal ititerest in the students which has traditionally 
lent itself to a. desirable philosophy of .education, especially 
essential. at the junior college level i Moreover, the personal 
interest aspect of education at GVC has long been considered one of 
the unique factors in the existence of the college. Such concern 
reflected a maj^r portion of its Christian commitment, which has been 



i 



\ 

\ 



\ 



\ 
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a significant element in the institution as it sought to perpetuate 
Its ties with the church. Furthermore, ti||(|^llege's concern with* 
the education and development of the total individual has required 
the individual commitment of every instructor to develop a personal 
interest in and association .with each student, insofar as has been 
possible. ^ 



Table 4.16: Would you say there is a friendlier atmosphere at 
GVC than at the* four-year college? 



\, disagree undecided > agree 





fN 


% 


N 


% 


N > 


% 


total 


Male 


0 


■ 0 


2 


. 12 


13 


. 88 


15 


Female 


3 


16 


; ^ 3 


16 


13 


63 


19 


Total 


3 


9 


5 . 


15 


■ 26 


76 


34 




Grad. 


3 


12 


5- 


20 


16' 


■ 68 


24 i 


Part. 


0. 


0 • 


0 


0 


10 


100 


10 




'M.G. 




0 


2 


18 


*9 


82 


11 


FiG.' 


3 


23 


3 


23 


7 


54 


13 


■M.'P. 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


4 


100 


4 ' 




0 


-0 


0 


0 


6 


100 


6 



















/ . Summary . Only 9 percent of all respondents disagreed, while 76 
percent agreed that there was a friendlier atmosphere at GVC than at 
.the^ ^our-year dollege. Moreover, the -percentages were even greater 
among Nparticipants (100) than among^^gj^dtlates of the program (68), 
with ^t;he greatest erosion of support having come from female gradu- 
ates who had a 23 percent level of disagreement. 

Implication . The positive response toward the friendlier atmos- 
phere of\GVC may have been an "iridication that the faculty Ijas had 
personal interest in the students' and has traditionally aided students 
in adjusting to the various patterns of college life* Under such an 
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atmosphere, the student has felt free and relatively at ease In con- 
sulting with the instructors and asking for* help and advice. While 
*this has traditionally been considered an important element for 
junior college students, 'especially those who have had ill-defined 
goals for thebselves, it has been another of the distinguishing 
characteristics of GVC. Moreover, it might.be' anticipated that if 
this question had been asked of non-participants in the Honors, 
Program, a similar response level would have been obtained. While 
many private colleges and universities have boasted of the friendlier 
atmosphere, few have been able to achieve respopse ""rates of this 
magnitude. < . c 

Furthermore, if the foregoing could be considered to be valid, it 
then would tend to re-enforce the interpretation of Table 4.15, re- 
^ garding the amount of personal interest demonstrated in students bjr. 
the instructors. 



Tablfe-4.17: . Do you feel that your instructors at GVC were well 
qualified and compared^ favorably to the- instructors at the 
four-year college? 





disagree 

N % 


undecided 

N % 


agree 

N 


% 


total' 


Male ' 


1 


6 


2 


12 


12 


82 


15 


Female 


0 


0 


2 


10 


17 


90 


19 


Total ^ 


1 


3 


. 4 


' . 12 


29 


85 


34 




Grad. • 


1 


4 


2 


8 


21 


aa 


24 ■ 


Part . ■ 


0- 


0 


■ 2 


20 


8 


80 


10 




M.G. 


1 


9 


,r 


9 


9 


82 


■ 11 


F.G. 


0 


0 


•l 


8 


12 • 


92 


13 


M.P. 


0 


0 


1 ' 


25 


3 


75 




F.P. 


0 


0 


1 


17 


5 


83 


^ 6 



Summary , Only 3 percent of the students disagreed, and 85 per- 
cent agreed that their instructors at GVC were well-qualified and 
conpared favo rabl y with instructors at the transfer institutions. 
Moreover, there was no significant deviation from this percentage 

among any of the groups analyzed in the. table. 

' « . . . / 

Implications . The qualifications of the instructors rated, in- 
r ' ' ' 

ordinately high with the greater .percentage of respondents. Whxle 

the instrument' permitted students to conpare GVC instructors favorably^ 

with instructors at the four-year institutions, many students indica- 

% > ^ 

ted that. they would have even rated GVC instructors higher had the 
questionnaire permitted such discrimination. Of major 
importance here was the discrepancy between responses received to 
this question and the one presented in Table 4.14 re garding the ^ 
quality of instruction at GVC. It may be recalled t^at in that ta|)le 
the students seemed uncertain about the quality of education offered 
at GVC. The general implications then would have been that. the in- 
structors as instructors have received favorable ratings, and it had 
to be assumed <that the unceftainty rested mdre with ^e. courses 'than 
with the manner of presentation. Ultimately, then,^ the faculty of 
GVC see^d to have merited an unusual amount of praise from its « - 
forme; honor students while a certain question remained concerning 
the quality of individual courses. , . <^ . 
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Table 4.18: Did you find that your instructors at GVC were 
always willing and available for 'help? / 





disaeree ' 


.undecided 


— agre^— ■ — - 






N - 


% 


N" ' % . 


N % • 


'total 


Male ■ 


0 - 


0 


• " 1 




14 


/ 94 


15 


Female • 


0 


0 


2 ■ 


10 


.17 ■ 


/ 90 


19 


^tal. 


0" 


0 


3 


9 


31 


•1 91 


34 


^ >i - ■ ' / 


Grad. 




0 


0 


0 ■ 


24 


\ 100 


■ 24 


Part". 


0. 


0 


3 


30 


«7 


1 . 70 ■ 


10 






M.G. 


• 0 


0 


0 • 


0 • 


H 


100 


11 


F.G. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-. 13 


100. 


13 


M.P. • 


0 


0 


1 


15 


• -3./ 


75 ^ 


4- 


P.P. 


0 . 


0 . 


2 


33 


'4* 1 


67 


6 



Summary . 'None of the respondents disagreed, while^ 91 percent 

* ' ^ 

agreed that instructors at GVC were always /willing and available for 

: ^ - ./ ^ , 

help. However, the incidence of uncertainty or und^ecidedness in- 
creased among the participants (30 percentj*) and riot with the graduates. 

' ' ■ ''''■■[" 

Implications ., The insti::uctors at GVC were interested in the 
students' progress and achievements. They were willing to help and 
were available for assisting students, jhe extremely high positive 
response of students to this question indicated that students were 
not only satisfied but pleased with the /calibre of instruction 
offered by GVC. ^ . ' * 

. Summaiy of 'Instruction . Generallyj* speaking, the instructional 



I 



aspects of GyC' were, highly i:ated by its former Honor Students. While 
theflfe was"^feome.'ihdiv Ation''that the respo ndents were more .favorably , 



the 'cu'rxicular'aspf^^ts were not treateci at length in this- section, 



inclined toward the instructors and the various methods of instruc- 

j - _ 

tion rather than toward specific courses. - ' ^ 



Furthermore, there appears to have been an element of the "sour 
grapes" phenomenon among participants. These students , unaware or 



^unwilling to face their own shortcomings, apparently have attempted' to 

displace their hostilities on the whole program.. On the other hand, 

graduates of the program have been remarkably favorable in their 

responses to both faculty advising as well as instruction. 

> • 
Finally, it would appear that GVC has been rather successful 

among its Honor Students in achieving its institutional purposes "(see 

p. 18), particularly in the realm of demonstrating educational and 

Christian concern for the advancement of individual students as human 

beings. While it has often appeared trite,' to say the least, to 

suggest that private, church-relatefl institutions have attempted to 

fulfill their Christian commitments to the individual, it does appear 

to Ijave been the case wifh GVC. Moreover, it would appear that even 

though GVC has entered a highly competitive educational marketplsCce, 

one' of its strongest assets has remained its high quality of in-* 

struction and Christian concern for the individual student. 



- " ' CURRICULUM AT GVC 

Table 4.19: Were the courses .offered at GVC sufficient to 
meet the general requirements at the college to which you 
transferred? * ^ • 





$^i.s agree 


undecided 


agree 








N 


% 


N 


% 


N , • 


% 


total 


> Male 


3 


20 . 


3 


20 


9 


60 


15 


Female 


0 


0 


1 


5. 


18 


95 


. 19 


Total 


3 


9 


4 • 


. 12 


27 ■ 


79 


34 




Grad. 


2 


■8 ■ 


2 


8 


20 > 


84 


24 . 


Part. 


1' 


10 ■. 


2 


20 


7 


'70 


10-, 




M.G. - 


2 


18.5 


2 


18.5 


7 


63 ' 


• 11 


F.G. 


0 


0 


0-^ 


0 


13 


100 


13 


m;p. 


1 


25 • 


• 1 


25 


2 


50 


4 


P.P. 


0 


0 


* 1 


17 


5 


83 


6 



Summary . Only 9 percent of the students disagreed ,^ and 79 per- 
cent agreed that the courses offered at GVC were sufficient to meet 
the general requirements of the college to which they transferred. 



Again there was some erosion of positive responses from male^ who dis- 
agreed at a level of 20 percent while the female respondents agreed at 
the 95 percent level. 

I mplications . For curriculum services, students ^ave a very high 
rating to the courses offered at GVC as being sufficient to meet the 
four-year cblleges' general rdquirementis. Hqjwever, it must be pointed 
cut that given the unique' nature' of GVC and of its Honors Program, 
tnis response was anticipated. Therefore, the further implication of 
this ques.tion was that iShile^GVC has been offering courses which have 
.been sufficient for the needs of most students, there have apparently 
been areaa in which course offerings could have been increased and/or 
improved since the theoretical response to this question should have 
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been at the 100 percent level of agreement as' far as the. college has 
been concerned. . ' ^ - 

Table 4.19, however, provided only a quantitative summary of* 
course offerings without being concerned with tfie pontent of the " 
courses. That dimension, therefore, received attention next. 



Table 4.20: Was the content of tHe/dourses of fere^. at GVC 
sufficient to give you a good ba^t background 'for the courses 
which you took at the four^-year^college? 



disagree • undecided agree 





• N 


% 






N 


■ i% . 


.'total 


Male 


• 2 


12 


1 


6 


12 


•82 


. 15 


Female 


1 


5 


1 


5 


17 . 


90" 


19 . . 


Total 


3 


■6 


2^ 


9 


29 


V85 






Grad. " 


2 • 


8 


1 


A 


21 


88 


24 


Part. ^ 


1 


10 


1 


' 10 


8. 


80 


10 




M.G. 


2 


18 


0 


• 0 


. 9 


82 


11 


F.G. 


0 




1 


"8 ' 


12 


92 


13 ■ 


M.P. 


0 


0 


1 


25 


3 


75 • 


4 


F.-P. 


1 


17 


0 


0 


5 


83 


6 



Summary .^ Only 6 percent of' the former students* disagreed and 85 



'/ percent agreed with the qu^estion that the content of the courses* 
^^^^gffered^t GVC' gave the students a very good basic background for 
courses they pursued at their transfer institutions. The unt:ertain ' 
group was once again dominated by the participants, but only at a -XO 
percent level. 

Implicationy rw The previous question indicated ^that 79 percent 
of the Honor students thought that the courses offered by GfVC were 
sufficient to meet the general requirements of their transfer insti- . 
tutions. However, this question indicated a greater positive fei^ling 



toward tlie^actual content of the courses offered by GVC. Thus, the 
implication was that there has existed a serious deficiency in the 
breadth of' course offerings by GVr. Whereas many institutions have 
faced severe difficulties in the qualitative aspects of their curri- 
cula, GVC has apparently been plagued with problems of a quantitative 
sort. Moreover, it Was once again apparent that the "sour grapes" 
phenomenon may have accounted for the types of responses to this 
question. Even if that were true, however, the students have at 
least remained .uncertain rather than negative in their responses and 
assessments of course content at GVC. 

Table 4.21: Would. you say that you had no difficulty in 
transferring any of your courses to the four-year college? 





disagree 

N % 


undecided ■ 

N % 


. agree 

n; 


% 


total 


Male <r 


6 * 


40 


0 


0 


9' 


60 


15 


Female 


4 


21 


1 • 


15 


14 


64 


19 


Total 


10 


29 


1 


3 


• 23 


68 


34 




Grad. 


7 


29 


1 


■4 


16 


67 


24 


Part. 


~ 3 ' 


30 . 


0 


0 


17 


70 


10 




M.G., ■ 


5 


45 


0 


0 


16 


55 


11 


F.G. 


2 


16 , 


1 


8 


. no 


76 


13 


M'.P. 


1 


25 


.0 


0 


1 3 


75 


4 


F.P 


2 ■ 


33 


0 ■ 


0 


1 4 . 


67 


/' 6 



Summary . While only 29 percent gfhthe students disagreed and 68 



percent agreed that there was no dif fidulty^ transferring their courses 
to their transfer instituti. ns, there was a greater problem for the 
graduates than^ for the participants . ''Participants agreed with the- 
question at a level of 70 percent as ppposed to 67 percent for 
graduates. » ' > " 
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Implications , While the data indicated that the majority of 
students encountered no difficulty in transferring their courses', the 
percentages were not as high a;5 might have been expected given the. 
high level of general articulation between the Honor students and 
the cooperating, institutions t MoreoVer-r' since the Honors program has 
been predicated upon the high degree of transferability of courses, 
it was necessary to elicit individual responses in order to clarify 
these figures. 

Generally speaking, the problems encountered were either with 
courses, required by GVC which transferred solely as electives (e.g. 
courses in religion) or they were related to courses in education. 
In the latter- case, most of the cooperating institutions with programs 
in education have been jealous of others' offering such courses. Each 

T 

department or College of Education has attempted to pre-empt other 
efforts of preparing people in that discipline. Thus, while the 
general transferability of courses has been rather respectal/le, there- 
have been areas where massive, ad vising and planning have been essen- 
tial to assist the student in avoiding certain problems. 
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Table 4.22: Did you take some courses at GVC which were 
not required at the four-year college? 



disagree 



undecided 



N 



N 



■ 20 



agree 



Female 



36 



11 



total 



74 



15 



Total 



8 



24. 



14 



64 



24 



19 



73 



34 



Grad. 
Part. 



4 . 
4 , 



17 
40 



19 



79 



24 



60 



.10 



M.G. 
E.G. 



' 2 
2 



J8 
16 ' 



1- 
0 



.8 



73 



1 



25 



11 



11 



84 



13 



F.P. 



50 



75' 



50 



Summary ,. Only 24 percent of the studen1:s -disagreed, and 73 per- 
cent agreed that they took some courses at GVC which were not required 
at the four-year college. Both males and graduates h^d-iiigher percen- 
tages of agreement, 74 percent and 79 percent resK^Ceiy^han did ' 
the feme. !S «.or the participants. 

Implications. The fact that 49 percent more of ':he students 
agreed that they took some courses at GVC that were not required at * 

, the four-year college implied that they took elective hours to com- 

'i ■ 

plete their schedules for graduation. It did not necessarily suggest 



that they, lost credit for the- courses at the transfer institutions, 
inas-auch as only 29 peirceht -Te-sp^ifi^^^ previo/s 'qS^^^Ttha^"' 
they had, had difficulty in transferring courses. Morepver;- the high 
•percentage of students taking extra courses indicated that GVC has' 
done more than just provide the necessary background for the develop- 
ment of majors; it has apparently been able to offer students some' 
selection of courses which means that- a small element of breadth has 



X 



1 
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been present. Furthermore, these figures correspond to a time when 



GVC instituted a credit-no credit option for courses not in the 
student* s major, which mky have been a contributing factor in per- 
mitting students to explore new areas of academic, interest. 



Table 4*23: Did GVC do an excellent job;. of preparing you 
for your major? 



* 




dis'agr 

N 


ce 
% ' 


undecided 
N % 


, agree 
N 


% 


total 


Male 


2 


12 


6 


40 


7 ■ 


48 


' 15 


Female 


1 


5 


4 


21 


14 ■ 


74 / 


19 ■ 


Total 


3.- 


9 


10 


29 . 


C t 


62 


34 




Grad. 


3 


12 


4 


17 


• 17 


71 


24 


Part. 


0 


0 


6 


60 


4 


40 


10 


















M.G. - 


2 


17 


3 


28 


6 


55 


r 11 


F.G. 


1 


8 


1 


18 


11 


'84 


13 


M.P. 


0 


0 


3 


75 


1 


25- 


4 


P.P. 


0 


0 


3 


50 


3 


50 


6 



Summary > ' Only 9 percent of the students disagreed and 62 percent 
agreed that (jrVC did an excellent job of preparing them- for their 
major* M9repver, the data indicated disparate elements among all 
classes of respondents. For example, male^ disagreed at a level of 
12 percent," |ind females disagreed at 5 'percent. Similarly, the par- 
, ticipants di^ not disagree at all, while 12 percent of _the graduates 
disagreed. 

Implications . Generally speaking, the respondents rated GVC ' 
relatively high in preparing them fqr their major, with 5^ percent 
more of the -students agreeing than disagreeing. However, the word 
"excellent" ^may have been too strong a choice qf words which could 
have resulted in the rather high percentages! of students who were 



t 
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simply undecided. Perhaps, too, one year in the major beyond GVC was 
an inadequate exposure to the major for the loajority of these students. 

Nevertheless, the .college has been able to re-assure itself of 
its value as a'result of the low number of students who disagreed with 
the question. Apparently, the strongest * implication was that GVC has 
not done a, poor job of preparing students for their majors. ' 

Table 4.24': t)o you think GVC has a well-planned course sequence? 







disagree 
N • % 


undecided * 

N %■' ' 


agree 

N 


% 


.total 




Male 


3 


20 


6 


40 ^ 


6 


40 


•15 




Female 


0' 


0 - 


6 


32- 


13 


68 


19 - 




Total 


3 


9 


12 


35 ' . 


19 ■ 


56 


34 






Grad. 


1 


4 


9 


37 " 


14 . 


59 


24 




Part. 


2 


20 


3 


30 


5 ' 


50 


10 






M.G. 


1 


9 


5 


45.5 


5 


45.5 


11 




F.G. 


0 


0 


4 


31 


9 ' 


69 


13 




M.P. 


2 


50 


1 


25 


1 


25 


' 4 




F.P. 


0 


0 


2 


33 


4 


67 


6 





Summary . Only 9 percent of the students disagreed and 56 percent 



agreed that there was a well-planned course sequence ^at GVC. Again, 
there appears to have been a sharp dif.ierence between males who agreed 
(40 percent) and "^f emales (68 percent) ; 'however, the only really sig- 
nificant disagreement came from male participants (50 percent). 

Implications . Generally speaking, the respondents rated very 
high the curriculum planning of GVC; however, 'while the degree .of 
ag^ement was .not perhaps as great as the institution might have 
wished, it Was signifi^nt that there was such a "^ow level of dis- 
agreement. Again, part of the undecided responses may have been a 
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result of the short exposure to other experiences at the' transfer 
^ institution. One alternative explanation for this pattern may have 
been in the ind^Lvidual nature of those reporting the negative responses 
resulting in still another manifestation of the "sour grapes'' " 
phenomenon. 

• * ' ' ' , . 

♦ t 

Finally, it was necessary to be aware- of the fact . that during ' 
this time period, curricula and course sequences were undergoing many 



modifications by most institutions of, higher learning, and the* trans- 
fer institutions were no exception. Thus, students may have_ tried- to 
make^ comparisons which were unwarranted* 



Table 4,25: Do ypu agree that you had no problem, either 
socially or academically, at the four-year college to which 
you transferred? « ' 



disagree -^undecided agree 



* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


• N 


■ % 


total ^ 


Male 


5 


33 


■4 


27 


6 


40 


15 


Female 


1 


5 


.2 


10 


16 


85 


19 ■ 


Total 


6. 


18 


6 . 


. 18, 


22 


64 


34- 




Grad. 


6 


. 24 


4 ■ 


17 


14 


59 


24 


Part. 


0 


0 • 


2 


20 


8 ■ 


80 


10 




M.G. 


5, 


44 


3 


28 


3 


28'. 


11 


F.G. 


1 


* ■ 8 r ' 


1 


■ 8- ■ 


. 11 


84 


. 13 


M,P. 


0 


0 


1. 


25 


3* 


75 


4 


F.F. 


0. 


0 


1 


■ 17 


5 


83 


6 ' ' 



Summary * Only 18 percent "of the students disagreed,' and 64 per- 
cent agreed that they had no problems, either socially or acaidemically 
at the, four-year college to which they transferred. However, there 
"^was a sharp disparity between male and fenale responses. Males dis- 
- agreed 'at a level of 33 percent while females showed only 5 percent 



disagreement • Alternatively, males were TO percent agreed as 
.oppo^ed^to females who'were 85 percent agreed* 

Imp lie*; lons t While GVC has done more than an adequate job of 
providing- services to its students, again there was apparently more 
that needed to^e done. However, the problem has been that of 
assessing the general nature of the problem. Apparently, as the 
previous series of -questions has indicated ^ the major problem has not 
been the course or instruction- offered by GVC. The implication was , 
that the respondents lust have been concerned with social problems, 
which in turn may be a result of financial problems. The Knoeil and 

\ ^ : ^ r ' " . . 

Medskf r study of 1965 indicated that the economic plight of junior 

college students has beea*a consistent thread in studying junior 

colleges (p. 69). Furthermore, this would have accounted .for the. 

greater disagreement among males than ^among females since 'the American 

college male has not been liberated from his ,role as the provider of 

collegiate social life. . 

Summary *of Curriculum . While curriculum services have generally 
** " 

received high ratings by ]|ormer Honor students of GVC, there has been 
* "» * 

a* general feeling that more could have been done. First, the college 
has been providing sufficient coursed to assure the transfer of its 
Honor students , but it has done nothing about going beyond ifhat- has 

been simply adequate^* Apparently, students desired to see more 

/ 

courses added to the curriculum which would have provided more alter- 

. ^ ^ ^ - . ■ 

natives in terms of majors and minors. 
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V ■ 

Second, as was apparent from Table 4.21, the college- has not 
done all that it could In easing the transferability of courses among 
cooperating institutions ♦ The, type of program which GVC has offered 
to its Honor studehts required a degree of cooperation with other 
institutions that has been unprecedented among junior an^senior 
colleges. To ble successful, such close cooperation must be considered 

I ■ ' ^- ' ' 

absolutely essential* i 

Third, Table A^ZS indicated that some of the departments at GVC 
have not done quite as much as they should have in* prep^aring their 
majors for transfer to other institutions. * Student conversations 
have indicated thatj their primary concern has been" the lack' of pro- 
fessional orientatipn which normally should have begun , developing by- 
the junior year* A resolution of this situation would have to take 
place between individual departments and their majors . 

Fourth, apparently GVC has not kept abreast of changing course 
sequences as the transfer institutions have adopted them* In this -\ 



kind of situation, the only saving factor at GVC has been its immense 
degree of flexibility. However, perhaps the curriculum ^could become 
even more flexible by establishing department requirements rather 
than college requirements for transfer, work. 

In summation, GVC has been able to provide an adequate curriculum 
however, the) institution must make the future decision as to whether 
it wants tO-be a good curriculum. ^ . - 
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THREE-YEAR PROGRAM . ' ^ 



Table /. 26; Would you say that yoii benefited from participating 
in tlfte Three-Year- Program? 



disagree undecided agree 





. N 


% 


<N ■ 


% 


N 


%. 


. total 


Male ^- 


2 ^ 


12" 


2 


12 


11 ' 


76 


15 


Female 


0 ■ ■ 


0 


, 1 


5 


18 


95 




Total 


. 2 


6 


3 


9 


29 


85 


^ 34 ■ 




Grad. 


2 


8 


3 > 


12 


19 


80 


24^- 


Part. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


,100 


10 ■ 




M.Q. 


2^ 


17 


' 2 


47-" 


7 


63 


U 


F.G. 


,0 


0 


1 ■ 


8 ■ 


12 


92 


. -13^ 


M.P. 


0 


0 


' 0 


0 


'4 


100 


4 f- 


F.P. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6. 


100 


6 



Summary , ' Orrly 6 percent of the students disagreed, and 85 per- ^ 
cent agreed that they had benefited from participation in the Three- 
Year Program, Inrteresti-ngly enpugh, the only group that disagreed, 
w^re male graduates' (17-percent), while the participants were in 100 

r 

percent ■ agreement . , 

Implications . The first and most obvious conclusion* to be drawn 
from this table waS that the "sour grapes" phenomenou axs.cussed in 
the section on cuiiriculum apparently did not apply to the Three-Year 
Program itself, just to the curriculum of the college. Moreover, 
there was also the implication that male students ha(re been more de- 
manding of the college and the program than .have female students, who 
have been responding rather favorably to most of the questions. 

Second, it was impossible to ascertain from this question in 
what way individuals may have benefited. Private interviews indicated 
that benefits were usually associated with monetary considerations 
first and ' academics second. 



Table 4.27: Would you agree that the weekly seminars were 
everything you had anticipated?- 





disagree 


Undecided 


agree 








N 


•. % 


N 


% 


N 


'% 


total 


Male 


: 8 ■ 


' 53 


3 


20 


4 


27 


15 


Female 


9 


47 


7 


' 37 


3 


16 - 


19 


Total 


17 


50 


10. 


29 


7 


21 


' 34 




Grad. 


11 


47 


7 


29 


6 ■ 


24 


24 


Part." 


6 


60 


- 3 


30 " 


1 


10 


10 






M.G. 


6 


55 


2 


18 




27 


11 


^F.G. 


5 


38.5 


5 


38.5 




23 


13 ■ 


M.P. 


2 


50 


■ .1 


25 




25 , 


4 


F.P. 


4 


67 


2 


33 


0 


0 


6 




S' 







Summary . Ctaljlf 21 percent of all the respondents agreed, while 



50 percent disagreed that the weekly seminars were everything they hadi 
anticipated. Vftiilel graduates agreed 14 percent more than participants, 
less than one-quarter of them agreed to the question. 

Implications . Apparently, the seminar aspect of the Three-Year 
^Program has been oversold to the students,' primarily through the 
creation of high expectations which have not been met. Private inter- 
views suggested that the primary areas of contention involved the 
topics of the seminar which were not integrated as the students had 
been led to expect through the literature which had been presented to 
them about the program. Furthermore, som^ topics apparently had 
little relevance for the students in thelir junior yeai. (e.g. "Hbw to 
Use the Library" — other topics may be found' in Appendix C) . 

Moreover, a number of students indicated^ concern about the manner 
in which. grades were assigned for seminar participation. Grades were 
based upon the subjective evaluation of the' coordinator and baseii 
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.upon attendance and Individual contribution and did not necessarily 
reflect any advancement ma4e by the student within the seminar 
experience itself, ' ♦ - ^ 

Table 4.28: Did. you get very much out of the seminars? 



disagree * 



undecided 



agree 





N 


% . . 


N 


-Li 


N • 


% 


total ■■ 


Male 


4 ■ 


27 


6 


1 40 


5 


33 


15 


Female 


5 


26 


4 


1 21 


10 • 


53 


19 ■ . 


Total r 


9 


'27 . 


10 


1 29 


15 


44 


.34 




Grad. 


7 


29 


5 


' i 21 , 


12 . 


50 


24 


Part. 


• 2 


20 


5 


1 50 


3 


^30 


10 


■ : ' 1 • . 


M.G. 


3 


'X7 


• 4 • 


1 36.5 


4 


36.5 


11 


F.G. 


4 


31 


1 . 


f 8 


8 


'61 


13 


M.P. - . 


1 


25 


2 


1 50. 


1 


25 ■ 


4 


F.P-r. ' 


1 


17 


3 


( ''O . 


2 . 


33 


6 



Summary > While 27 percent' of the students disag^ed, 44 percent 
agreed that they got very miich out of the seminar. Graduates appar- 
ently got more out of the. seminar by 20 percent; however, even. they 

I . - . . 

were sharply divided between males and females. Male graduates indi- 
cated that they agr-eed 36.5 percent of the time.while female graduates 
were 61 percent agreed. ' i ' 

ImpllcatxSfis . Sinceithe question was purposely left ambiguous, 
it was assumed that t^oselwho agreed with the question could identify 
something which thej had /gained. The unusually large number of 
responses £n both .the "disagree" .and "undecided" categories indicated 
that stjbdents perceived^ the seminars to be less than valuable for 
them as individuals. Apparently, 'responses to this item paralleled 
the responses to the previous question concerning the. weekly seminars. 




1 
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In siunmary, It appeared that the seminars were unable to measure 

up to the high expectations held by . most of th^ pai tlclpatlng students. 

Interviews Indicated that .most students did not perceive the seminars 

as viable attempts to Integrate knowledge; rather they were disparate 

mini-courses which appeared to be "irrelevant" and, at times, . 

"infantile." . ' ^ 

Table 4.29: Did you try to encourage fellow students to 
enter the Three-Year jProgram? 



disagree undecided agree 





N ' 


% 


N 


: % 


N 


% 


total 


Male. 


3 


30 


0 ■ 


0 


12 


80 


15 ■ . ' 


Female 


2 


11 


1 


.5 


16 


84 


19 


Total 


5 . 


15" 


1 y 




28 


82 , • 


34 




Grad. 


5 


21 




0 


19 


79 


24 


Part. 


> 0 


0 




10 


9 


90 


10 ' 




M.G. 


3 


27 


0* - 


0 


8 


73 - 


11- 


F.G. 


•2 


16 


0 t' 


0 


11 


84 


. 13 


M.P. 


0^ 


0 


0" 


0 


4 


100 


4 • 


F.P. 


0 


0 


1 


17 . 


5 


83 


6 



Summary . -Only 15 perpnt of the students disagreed, whllie 82 
percent agreed that they tried to encourage t]ieir fellow students to 
enter the Three-Y^ar Program. While mal'e graduate^ apparently did 
the least recruiting, 73 percent of them still indicated some level 
of encouragement. ' [ . ^ 

* ^ ^Implications . WhijLe the previous two questions in'dicated*-some 
di 'isatisfaction^with the weekly .seminars , there was apparently enough 
general, satisfaction with the overall program that a majority of the 
participants felt obliged to encourage other students to enter* the 
Three-Year Program. ' Qiuite poseibly this maji^ have been explained by 



f 
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the generally high level of curriculum and instruction which GVC has 
had. In short, the Three-Year Program may quite possibly have been 
viewed as a means to an end — an opportunity to stay at GVC with 
all its major advantages instead of . staying because the program 

had any inherent merit of its own. ' Furthermore, the institutional 

* > , 

data presented in Table 1 :^dicated that while the general enrollmerit 

of GVC has shown some decline, the proportionate number of juniors • 

has been increasing. Therefore, the assuiiq)tion can be made that par- 

ticipants have been somewhat successful in their recruitment efforts 

for the Three-Year Program. ' * - . 

\ . ^ • 

•Table A. 30: If you had it to do'^ll over again, would you 
still enter the Three-Yj^ar Program? ' ^ 



disagree undecided agree 







% 


N 


■ % 


N 


% 


total 


Male 


2 


13 . 


6- 


40 


. 7 


47 


~ -15 


Female 


2 


11 


3 


16 


U 


73 


. 19 


Total 




12 . 


9 


26 


21. 


62 - 


34 




Or ad. 


3 • 


12,5 


9 , 


. 37.5 


12 


50 


24 


Part. 


2 . 


■ 20 / 


0 


0 


8 


80 


10 


/ ' • 1 o 

) / 


M.G. 


2 


• 18 


6 




3 


27 


11 


F.G. 


1 


8 


■ 3 


23 ^ 


9 


69 


•13 


M.P. 


'0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


100 


4 


F.P. • 


1 


■ 17 


0 


0 


5 


83 


6 



Sv»nmary . Only 12 percent of the students disagreed, while only 
62 percent agreed that if they had the opportunity^ they would still 



enter the Three-Year Program. Apparently, 26 percent of the students 
could riot decide' what they would do. Moreover, among those who were , 
undecided, males ma^e up 40 percent of 'the total. 



' ' Implications t While there was .general concensus among the stu- 
dents about entering the program again, It was surpHslng to observe 
the high level of undecided responses. It was Impossible to ascertain 
from this type of question why these people were undecided; however, 
It might have been a result of their generally low opinion of the 



honor seminar which many students haye indicated as bein£ irrelevant, 
and unimaginative* ' . # . , ^ 



However, it was difficult to reconcile responses to" this question 
with the previous item in which -students indicated that on a whole 
they would and did encourage other students to enter the program. It 

o" - ' \ ■ 

was somewhat surprising that they would recruit others for a program 
they themselves were undecided about re-entering. 

Table 4.31: Was it primarily for acade^c^.c reaspns that you* ^ 
entered the Three-Year Program? ' ■ y ' 

disagree undecided agree ^ 





- N 


- % 


N 


% ■ 


. N ' 


% • 


total 


Male 


,12 


.80 


1 


7 ^- 


2> , 


la 


15 . 


Female 


^ 11- 


58 


5 


. 26- 


3 


16 


19 


Total 




67 


6 


IS - • 


5 


15 


35 


















Gra"d7~^ 




67 


3 


12 


.5 


21 




Part. 




.♦70 


■■ 3 


30 . 


0 • 


0 


10 




jUL- 














M.G. 


9 


82 


0 


0 


2 . 


18 


XJL 


F.G. 


7 


' 54 


3- 


23 


3 


. 23 


13 


M-.P. " 


3 


75 


: 1 


25 


^ 0 


0 


4 


F.P. 


- 4 


69 


2 


33 


0 


0 


\ 6 



Summary . Only fS percent of the studeucs agreed^ while 67 per- 
cent disagreed that it was primarily for academic reasons that they 
had entered , the Three-Year Program. Furtbermore, none of the parti- 
cipants indicated that it was because of any academic orientation 
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that they had entered the program 

* Itnplicati<5ns, It was obVious from the responses to this questioa 

that although the Three-Year Program. was designed for Honor Students \ 

and has had a multitude of altruistic aims for providing an excellent 

background prior to embarking on a Master's Degree, the -students have 

not been impressed with any concept of academics associated with the ' 

\ program. Generally speaking, student perceptions of the program have 

been directed along lines other than academic excell^ce or academic 

integration of knowledge. What reasons students hadlfor entering the 

" program wfere not readily ^available through the data obtained in this 

,questionI However, it was indeed sufficiently clear that roost of the 

P^'^ticipants have not regarded the program 'as an Honors Program* but. 

as a Three-Year Program which does not involve a hig^ degree of 

academic excellence. Furthermore, according to student responses, the 

progtam has done very little itself to project an image of being 

oriented towards any conception of academic excellence. 

Table 4. "^2: Did financial considerations enter into your 
J . ' decision to enter the Three-Year Program? 

* * ^ 

disagree undecided agree 



- 1 





N 


% . 


N 


% 


N 


% 


total 


Male 


2 


13 


0- 


0 


13 


. 87 


15 


Female 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


. 19 


100 


19 


Total 


2 


6 


0 


0 


32 


94 


34 - 




Grad; 


2 


8 


0 


0 


22 


92 


24 


Part. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


100 


10 


















M.G. 


2 


18 


0 


0 


9 


82 


11 


F,G. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 13 


100 


- 13 


M.P. 


• 0 


0 


0 


' 0 


4 


100 


4 


P.P. 


0 


• 0 


0 


0 


"6 


too 


6 



't 



Sunuoary , Only 6 percent of the students ^disagreed, while 94 per- 
cent/agreed that financial considerations entered into the decision 
^to enter the* Three-Year Program. Moreover, this was the only question 
on which everyone either agreed or disagreed. ' 

^Implications . In the previous question, it was noted that it was. 
not primarily for academic reasons that students ent^ered the Three- 
Year Program. The responses to this question .clearly indicated that 
finances constiti^ted a major reason for part'ipipation. 

Not only were the students able to save on their tuition at the 
transfer institution (usually. Drake University, whose tuition is now 

more than twice that' of GVC), but participants were also given a $100 

* - _ 

schdlarshlp for eacih semester of successful participation in \he 

program. Furthermore, most of the students perceived the situation as 
*' . • 

one of a real "bargain." They were aljle to get a high quality educa- 

\ % ' : . • ^ ^" 

tion through- the faculty and curriculum of GVC without paying pi^estige 

prices for 'it. ' • • ^ 

^ \ 

Finally, since the program guarantees acceptance of GVC work« atSi 
the <:ooperating institutions,^ there tas not be^ any element of 

« y 

chante for the student to consider. Thus, the financial aspect of 
participation appeared to be^of major significance^ in' determining 
student, par tidLpatlon an the program. s 



Table 4.33; Since the Three-Year Program is designed to 
- permit you to" finish your degree within a year of your 
transfer, were you able^to complete your degree wi'thin 
one year?_* ' \ ^ 





disagree 


undecided '' 


• agree 








N 




,N, 


. % 


^ N 




total" 


* ^^ale 


1. 


7 


4 


27 


-. 10 


66 


15 


Female 


3 


16 


3 


16 


13 


68 


•19 


Total 


4 ' 


12 


7 


2-1 


23 


67 


34 


















Grad. 


3 


12 


5 


21 


16 


67 


24 


Part. 


1 


10 


2 ' 


20 


7 


70 


10 




'M.G. 


1 


• 9 


3 


27 ° 


7 


■64 


• 11' 


f.g; 


2 


17 - 


2 


17 ■ 


9 


66 . 


.13 


M.P. 


0 


• 0 • 


1 . 


25' . 


3 


75 


4 


-F^P. 


1 


17 


1 . 


17^ 





66 


• 6 



Summary. .Only 12 percent of the students disagreed, while 67 



percent agreed that they were able to complete their degree require- 
ments within one year from the date of their transfer. Moreover, 
while, there was no significant deviation among, any of the' categories, 
it was interesting that the participants had a slightly higher level 
o£ agreeinent* than did. the graduates of the program* . , ' ' 

Implications; The Three-Year Program has faepn highly successful 
in terms of enabling students to .compile their degree requirements 
at the transfer institution. Those students who disagreed with this 
question were unable to explain why it had taken longer than was 

expectt.d; however, matiy of the specific reasot^s have already l>een 

*» . ..." ^' : 

presented as it was gathered from the institutional data (e.g. 

4 

pregnancy > illness, etc.)^ Gene^tally speaking, the inability rto'^h^ 
completed a degree within the year was not a fault of the. program.- 



In most cases, the reason lay. with thjB individual student^ and* his or 

4. 

V her advisor. 



Parenthetically, the students vhp were undecided about this 
question were largely students who weire still Enrolled in degree 
programs at the transfer institutions and who did nop have a firm 
•Ladication from their new advisors alft to how lone It^would take to 

* ' ♦ ■ 

complete degree, requirements. ^ , 



Table 4.34: Do you think that a student's grade point 
, average should be Jthe primary- criterion for admission to 
the Three-Year Program? 







dlsagx^e 


undecided > - 


agree 










M 


Z 


N" 


X 


N' 


'% 


total 




"Male 


8 


53 


4 


27 


3 


20 


15 




Female 


8 


42 


8 


. 43 • 


3 


•10 • • 


19 




Total 


16 


47 


12 


35 


- 6^ 


18 


34 






Grad; 


13 


54 


7 - 


■ 29 


4' 


17 


24 




Part. 


3 ' 


30 


5 


50 


2 


20 .• 


10 






t 
















M.G. 




55^ 


3 


27 


.2 ' 


18 


11 . 




F.G. 


7 


- 54 ^ 


^4 


• 31 


2 


15 


13 




M.P. 


2 . 


50 


1 


25 


■ 1 ' ' 


25 


4- 




P.P. 


1 


17 ■ 


4 


66 


1 ' 


17 ' 


6 





Summary > Only 18 percent of thef'^students agreed, while 47 per- 
cent disagreed that a student's grade poitit average should be the 
primary criterion for admission'to^ the Three-Year Program. Moreover, 
the higher percentages which disagreed were found among males as 
opposed to females and' graduates as opposed to participants. 
— Implications > Since ino^t students have-indica^ed that the pro- 



gram ]:ias lost any meaning as an Jlonors Program, it was expected that 
the data would indicate that students would have preferred to see the 
grade point dropped as admission criterion. .Moic^over^ it was 



demonstrated. earlier that Che high regard students have had for the 
third year has been toward the curri^iulum and faculty of GVC rather 
than th^ specific program under investigation. Perhaps, G.VC would • 
have been in a better .overall position if it had explored the possi- 
bility^f phasing out the Honors Pirogram and instituting a Third- 
Year Program which wouTd^be open to most students, 

. —^Indeed, in the fall semester of 1972, the college lowered the ^ ' 
grade'.T>oint: average from 3.0 to 2.8 for -admission to the^' program. It 
was. too early, however, to assess what iti5)act, if any, this would* 
have on the program* ^ * ' 



Table 4.35: Do you think the Three-Year Program should be 
expanded to Include more students? 





disagree 


updecided 


agree 








N 


■ X 


. -N" 


• % 


- N 


Z 


. total . 


Male 


0 


-ft 


5 


33 


10 ^ 


67 


.15 


Female 


0 


0 


5 


26 


14' - 


74 


19 •-• 


Total , 


0 


0 


10 


29 


.24 


'71 . 


34 




Grad. 


*0 


0 


7 


29 


17 . 


71- 


' 24 


Part. ■. 


0 


0 


3 


30 . 


7 


70 


,10 




M.G. 


0 


0 


3 


27 


/ ■ 8 - 


.73 - ■ 


- .11 


F.G. 


'0 


0 


4 


31 y 


9 


69 > 


.13 


>mp. 


0 


0 


2- 


50 


• 2 


50 


4 




0 


0 


■ 1 


17 


. 5 


83 . 


6 



Summary ♦ None ^of the students disagreed, while 71 percen^t agreed 



that the Three-Ye^r Program ought "to be expanded ^to include more • 
Students ••^ Moreovey, there was no significant deviation* between the 
viiribus categories with regard- to this question • 

Implications / The previous ^qjiirstion Indicated strong, disagree- 
.ment'^by sttidents regarding the use of* the grade point average to* 



— a ■ 



\ 
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determine participation in the three-Year Program. The data from 
•this table clearly indicated that students would like tb have gpenj- 
the program enlarged in the number of .students it would 'serve. Pro- 
portionately to the remainder, of the student body, particijvation has ' 
increased. However, some of the increase has been a direct, result of >, 
lowered admission standardjs with no indication, to date, of the net 
' effect of this change. ' •' • . 

^ Furthermore, Interviews with graduates have suggested thit most 
• students would like to see the junior year become a permanent addition 
- to the college's program without necessarily making it an Honors 
ProgramyjTo this end,, the college and its Board of Trustees have 
begun to^investigate the feasibility of such action, during' the fall 
^mester.of 1972. . , t. * ' 

Nevertheless,- students, have seribusljp raised the quedtion of . 
whether such expansion would serve any ^benef it unless the program 
were to be changed. 



Table 4.36: Did participation the Three^Year Program 
give you special status among^ faculty and administration 
at your transfer school? ^ . , 



\ 



• ( 



"ERIC 



disagree 



-uadectdeT^ 



agree 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% . ' 


total 


Male ■ 


* 8 


53' 


■ 2 


14 


5 


33 . 


15 


Female 


,12 


63 


3 


16 


4 , - 


21 


19 


Total 


20 


59 


5 


15 


9 


26 


.34 • ' 




Grad. 


■ 15 


63 




8 


7 


29 


24 


Part. 


5 


50 


3 


30 


2 


20 


10 . 




M.'G. ■ 


7 - 


64 


• 0 , 


0 


4 ; 


.36 


M 


F.G. 


8 


62 


2 


'15 


3- ■ 


■ 23 


.13 


M.P. 


1 


25 


2 


50 


1 


25 


•. 4 


P.P. 


4 


67 


1 


16.5 


1 


16.5 


6 


■ r\ 

1 


4t 






> 
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Summary.- Only 26 percent of the student's ,lagreed , while 59 per- 
cent disagreed that participation in the Three-Year Program gave 



them special status among faculty and administration at the tratisfe 
institution.- As might have been expedted/status vas slightly^hi'gHer 
for graduate? (29, percent) as opposed to participants (20 percent). 

Implications Apparently, students who participated in the 
special experiment designstted as an. Honors. Program, had no maior ^ 
status increase- confe^rred upon them by the faculty and administration 

of the transfer institution. .In most cases, moreover, where students 

; * * 

indicated special status or preferentialftreatment, it was mpre a 
result. ojE their having been students afGVC than participants in the 
program per se.^ - ^ , - 

Such responses clearly ran ^counter to recent findings by Sievert 

(1972, p. 1), who. noted that many of the n^tion^s Honor programs have 

* __ «. 

been considered elitist and tended to confer special status upon 

participants. , * ^ ' 

S upanary^of the Three-Year Program * • The 11 questions in this 
section indicated tha^ students who had-i^articipated in the Three-r^ 
Year Honors Program ^t GVC were less tian enthusiastic^bout the 
program itself. Chief among the benefits which were derived from • . 
participation in the program vere financial savings for the individual 
as weir as the opportunity to continue . their studies at GVC for the 
third year. The academic cpntent of the program was hot. regarded as 
a sufficifent element in'ah'a of- itself to warrbnt stifdent involvement. 



By and large, student responses to the questions In this section 

• « , • » 

Indicated that they really 'have not perceived their participation as- 

'. * * - 

involvement' in a ""Threet-Year Program for Superior Students." Rather, 

the program has been Viewed 'as a means' to continue taking quality 
coursework at an acceptable financial cost and In a friendly and 
hel]^ful atmosphere. Moreover, student assessments of the program 
clearly Indicated that they have not been challenged or Intellectually 
rewarded' by their participation lii" the program* 

Thus*, while the program .has- fulfilled Its objectives of starting 
Students on their majors and providing a high degree of articulation 
between* the junior college . and the university ,^ It has not provided the 
Individual* student with the Intellectual stimulation necessary to 
continue studying for' the Master's degree. If', however, tKe^ unique- ^- 
ness pf the program has been only in the area of Inter-lnstltutlonal 
cooperation, the program has been a tremendous success. Primarily, 
what remains €o be done is for the college to reassess Its role lij 
higher education and then direct Its attention 't^ard the Three-Year 
Program. \ \' ' ^ ' ' ^ . ^ 



CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS; AND RECOMMENDATIONS^ 

* , I . , , 

* ^ ^ / 

V . , " ■ . -SUMMARY. ' . ' ■ • 

This study \fas Heisigned tp evaluate an innovative .junior college 

-program .for honor stude^its at Grand View College'. The evaliiati^n was 

made by asking former .participants of the program to rate the in- 

structional. curricular. and,^nprs program of the college, according 

. to. a common questionnaire. '*Ttf±rdV-f our or 70.8 percent of the-.*. >• 

questionnaires sent to- .48 students. vere returned and evaluated. • • . 

■Supplementary data on all 48 students wa^ obtained from eaeh-of-^the 

. cooperating institutions concerning grade point averages, time for - 

the completion o'f degrees, etc. The results of the study were blsed " 

^n individual responses to these " questionnaires and some interviews, 

as well as academid. records at GVC and the cooperating^institution. 

Assuming student responses reflected their true .evaluatdon, 

honor students were Exceptionally well satisfied with Qurricular and 



instructional services at GVC. However, dn a whole, their responses 
to the honors program reflected varying degrees of dissatisfaction. 
FQrthermore, there was the 'implicit notion '.that the 'criticism '^ich 
was offered yas meant in a positive fashion. Most students seemed 
satisfied with the-concept of the honbrs program; they were mote 
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concerned about its shortcomings in practice than with its theo-' 

reticaP construotSt , , - 

Furthermore, the question^'aires and interviews indicated that 

^former GVC students perceived their .educational escpdrienccs at GVC 

had npt only been beneficial to *tHem^, personally , but that they would 

•recommend it for othe^ studeijits, . ' Both the quality of faculty in- 

stru^tiori as well as the courses * offered in preparation for further 

college work were' rated y^ry^hlgh. The most favorable ratings wa^^e ' 

> 

given to the quality of course work, the ability of instructors in 
teaching, and ^He general friendly atmosphere of the college* In • 
'suminary, the- generalizations made on the questionnaires and specific 
, comments from individual students indicated enthusiastic support for 
GVC. . • - • ■ 

' The honor students, however, were far less enthusiastic about 
^ the program which had been .established for them. Criticisms rangecL . 
from poqr planning ^o specific condemnatiori of individual partici*^ 
pating instructors and topics selected for seminar consideration. 
The most general, complaint was that^ the seminar did not fulfill its* 
function of seeking to integrate knowledge through an interdisciplin- 



ary approach to a central problem of dontempprary life. Topics were 

perceived as ^fragmented, often juvenile, and irrelevant. Further- 

' ' ' . ^ /\ 

more, there were complaints concerning , the perception that grflldes 

h ^ * . 

were assigned for the course which were riot based upon the indivi- 
dual's performance during each segment or semester. Rather, .grades 
were subjectively assigned' based upon the student's att^endance and 
the coordinator's personal evaluation of perfbrmance. Thus^ the • 
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students often neglected their preparatioa for the various topics 
assuming that it made little difference in terms of their grades. 

Finally, while the' program was designed for honor students, 
defined as students ^with a'"B" average or better- or an ACT score of 
26 or more, there has. been some relaxation of these requirements to 
permit other students to participate. Moreover, even though students 
may have had the necessary grades to participate in the program, 
there was a recognition on the part of other students that a grade 
from one^ instructor does not have the sanfe "iniplications or signifi- 
cance as the same grade from another instructor. Nevertheless, the * 
one area where students wepe extremely vocal in their condemnation 
^ was with regard to other participants. Peer group evaluation can be 
almost inhuman. This condemnation was' not a^matter of simple or 
petty personality clashes ^mong* students, bu^ it was a recognition by 
'students of their respective mental or academic differences r On this' 
point, moreover, there was little room for tolerance. 
\ In suE(Maj^, , former honor students of- Grand View College were 

^ extremely CQ|ftq)iimentary about the C45llege in terms of its curriculum 
^: an^ instruction. They were, however, extremely critical of the 



'Three-Year Program for 'Superior Students" in terms of its academic/ 
orientation. The ptogranl, at best, was viewed as a means to an end * 
— -the. opportunity to spend one more year at' GVC and benefit^ from its 
curricular offerings • . • 



^ ' • - . CONCLUSION'! - - 

A number of significant conclusions emerged from this study 
which have many ramifications for the entire college • Primarily, 
they may be divided into ^/^o^ broad areas: the College and the 
Program* ^ ' ^ - 

Thd^ College > .GVC has a number of w^y strong «..sets working qh 
its behalf. The first thing to be- considered ^is .the fact that GVC 
has established itself as an educational institution of quality and 
excellence — a fact recognized by the community, the accrediting^ " 
association, and the students. Beyond this fact, however, there must 
be a recognition that GVC has been able *to maintain its Christian 
\heritage thrrough its commitment to the full development of the indi^^ 
vidual student as a -human being. The coticern for the individual has 
always been foremost in GVC thinking -.nd, as a result, l^as helped to 
provide the college with its mark of distinction from so many similar 
ins\ .tutions. * * < . f v 

" ^ * • r / 

The second general conclusion to be drawn that finances wene 
an integral component/ of student. participation .in the honors program 
.of the college. The. financial aspect of higher education has been a . 
central theme of the college for its entire; history. Beyond that/ * 
however, ^GVC has existed witK <he thought thaf^ there has. been mor^ 

than one option for a 'person to-do advanced study or even ^'et a * • 

• ^ / \- > ' / ^ 

degree in the greater Des Moines environment, 'while -GVC has served 

• ♦ ' ► 

a^specif-ic econo*mic .segment *^of the :Cpmm\inity, which would have been 
intellS^tually poorer without the institution, it has beeq open to / 
,all students, irrespective of socioeconomic backgrounds* In Its own' 
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way, GVC-has^be^n an educational "melting pot" for the conwunity. ' 

The ' Pr o grarn ^ Al thoueh the effectiveness of the curricular and 
instr^ictional program of Grand View College was rated very high by 
former honor students, it would appear that GVC needs to rethink its 
honors . program. The academic background which the college has pro- ^ 
vided has be'eir^exceptional^ good as attested to by the academic 
records of the transfer Students. The college has done an outstanding 
job of preparing students for academic work at senior colleges and 
'graduate schools., 

r 

This study began with the prophecy of David Starr Jordaa to the 
effect that the "American college must give what the students want" 
(see p. 1).. the time has jcome that- the innovation of- Grand View 
College has become, passe. Whatever the past merits of the program, 
or even its crowning successes, the future demands even greater 
imagination and innovation' to meet contemporary student needs and 
desires. . 

The alternatives are relatively lew, biit monumentai. On the one 
hand, the cqllege coul4 keep the program either'^*.^ is or^ modify it 
to. respbnd specifically to criticisms suggested by thisstudy. On the 
other hand, the possibility exists that a more fundamental change could 
occur by either eliminating tfie program and revertirig to simply a two- 
year ijistitution OR,^ in" view of what is currently happening in higher 
education, it could. broaden the whole concept from an honors program 
to a three-year baccalaureate degree program, which would be open to 



r 

all students. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since. this study vas designed to evaluate the program from the 
perspective of former participants, there was' insufficient data to 
suggest which option would be the best for the institution to pursue* 
Nevertheless, there were some indications which could influence the 
future direction of the program and of the college* Although the 
ultimate decision regarding the honors program at GVC rests with the * 
administration and trustees of the college, certain 'things appear 
sufficiently clear with regard to each of the foregoing alternatives- 
to warrant a brief comment* 

First, if the college were to keep the program as it is presently 
constituted, there is evidence that^student dissatisfaction may'have 
reached the point where student participation might in fact decline in 
favor 'of other programs at other institutions* While the data sug- 
gested only that former participjants were dissatisfied* with many of 
the intetnal programatic aspects^ such-as structure and advising, 
verbal communications indicated varying degrees of hostility towards 
the program* Many of these more vocal individuals have openly ex- 
pressed their reservations to faculty members and to other students 
especially potential participants An the program* Currently, the 
negative effect of this activity can ba seen in the fact that between 
1971 and 1973, tho number of -juniors remained the same (see Table 1)* 
Furthermore, even though the number of participating departments has 
been increased, the faculty and administration have found it in- 
creasingly difficult to promote interest in the program* t 
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from a faculty viewpoint, the program has also been limited as_a 
result of at Least two outside forces. The first is the growth of, 
special programs at various universities bi^d upon a "2 and 2" con- 
cept, whereby a student would do only 2 years At the junior college 
and must do the last 2 years at a senior institution. The second 
force has been the growth o^ concern regarding a three-year bacca- 
laureate degree program. ^ While the data indicated that students have 
begun to perceive some decline in the quality of instruction at^GVC 
and the lack of administrative foresight in the area pf academic 
excellence, many students have' begun to .question the viability :of many 
cour|es. currently offered in the GVC curriculum. Students have per- 
ceived that some institutions now offer a degree within three 
calendar years, -and they therefore question the necessity of main- 
.tainlng the arrangements GVC has traditionally had with its cooperat- 
ing institutions, , ^ ■ ■ 

Second, if the college were to modify the program to meet spec,ific 
Student criticisms, the institution would not only acknowledge the 
faults of the program, but^uld also destroy,, in part, the original 
concept of an honors program. The further lowering of the grade point 
average, f<>r example, would decrease the academic quality of the par- 
ticipants as a whole, and many, of the better students would simply not 
vrastc their time participating. Similarly, the development of a more 
coherent theme for the seminar, while highly desirable, places an 
additidnal burden on the coordinator and the" participating faculty 
menibexs to prepare segments which lend themselves to relevant and 
meaningful interdisciplinary study. Given present teaching loads 
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and levels -of compensation, the. human cost factor becomes unmeasurable. 
Furthermore,* such specific modifications would perpetuate a system of 
^, serving only a small fraction o f*^ the ico liege's clientele (approximately 
3 percent, according to Table 1). 

Third, reversion to a junior college would be impractical because 
of the extremely competitive marketplace which currently exists in the 
greater Des Moinew environment. As simply a -two-year institution, GVC 
has veicy little to offer the student \Aich could not be obtained at 
the nearby community college for a reduced cost. In fact, reversion^ 
to a junior college could threaten the very existence of the insti- 
tut ion -from the viewpoint of the community as well as of the student 
constituency it professes to serve. • 

FourtTi, expansion of the college from ^ two-year institution to 
a three-year degree-granting* institution app^rs to have^the greatest 

positive value for Grand View College at this time. The radical, 

« 

nature of this alternative, however,. presupposes a willingness and 
desire on the part of the faculty, administration, and trustees to / 
totally redefine the role and purposes of the college. As has beon 
demonstrated earlier, the pres.ent program has served an extremely . 
smalP percentage of the students effectively; however, there are m^iny 
indicators that this percentage may become^even^ smaller in the future. 

This study was not designed to test whether or not non- three year 
students would .be able to«complete such degree requirements in the 
future under such an arrangement. However, the premise* on which this 
type of program have been founded have been well summarized by Dr. 
Virginia Smith,. Associate Director of the Carnegie Commission, before 



the AAHE»s Southeast Regional Council meeting in May, 19^2, and may be 
applicable to the situation at GVC: 

*Many students entering college are better 
prepared than ever before. • 

*There is considerable duplication of work , ; 

between high school and college. 
' - * - ' 

*There is nothing sacred about the^four- ' 

year degree. 

*There is increased learning outside the " 
classroom made possible by. increased 
technology. \ 

♦Education 'should be continued throughout 
life and not just during a person's youth" ' 
(AAHE, p^. .7 & 8.) . . ' 

The evaluation of GVC. and its honors program contained in this 

* 'f " 

.study indicated that -.he college has achieved a high degree of 
.-excellence in terras of its ability to provide an education to s'tudents. 
Moreover, tha^ excellence was ascribed to the college not; just by 
former students, but by other academic institutions and the regional 
accrediting association. GVC, like many other institutions of higher * 
learning, has begun to experience the type of student which Dr. Smith 
referred to in her comments. The question is whether or not the 
institution is willing to adapt itself to a new age. " ] 

With, that thought in mind, the comments of Dr. David T. Kelly, 
associate executive secretary. Commission on Colleges, Southern' 
Association of Colleges and 'Schools, made at the same AAHE regional 
conference, warrant attention: \ 

There is nothing in the accreditatidn standards 

that prohibits three-year degrees or two-year 

degrees or any-year degrees. . . . There is only ' . 

a requirement for "an orderly progression of .f:^ 
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learning from basic stjiidies to advanced 
, studies." . . . . .Accrediting agencies 

a^^e concerned with the quality and com- 
- petenceof graduates produced but do not 

seek to dictate the' means to such ends ' 
(AAHE, 1972, p.' 8), • , *> 

^ ^ these consents echo earlier ' sentiments of Stephen 

. Spurr, writing for the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education: 

Degree structures should be flexi/le enough 
to facilitate the student's finSJng a place in . 
the system of higher education appropriate to 
• hfs current interests -and abilities, Addx- 
^ tionally, he should have the opportunity of 
^^ movement consonant with the development of his 

motivation, abilities, and performance .... 
V« should define our system of fiigher education 
terras Qf academic degree structures so that 
^ each l)ecomes ^a natural part of a fluid and 
^"terconnecting system. Our aim should be to 

-/ '^^ep our degree, structures broadly defined so 

■ *s to facilitate the movement of the student 
^ within -the system and to bring him as close- 

" as possible in accordance with his potentialities ^ 
(4970, pp. 21 & 23), ' - 

V ■ • ^ While the^'data' in this study ip no way provided a co'mprehensive- ' 
ejidorsement of any of these alternatives, it did provide -some meani,ng^-. 
■ful insight into the. current state of academic affairs at GVC. ,The 
^ first and, most fundamental fact to be reckoned with was that regard- 

less of^the specific factor§ involved, the * 'Three-Year Program for 
Superior Students" at GVChas not been as successful as it had hoped 
* - ' from the perspective of t he, past participants of thp p rofrram, 

- . . While- the fact is incontestable that GVC. honor students have done well 

' ' at other. ins tltuTTons (according to their academic records), there was 

. not sufficient institutional data to permit a comparison between'ttese 

. . . ■ ■ - . \ ' ' . - ■ ■ 

students and the average two-year student, . ' r . 

Therefore, in light of candid conversations with former honor 
. students combined with an awareness of affairs in higher education" 
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toda/, the specific recorninehdations of this study may be sumnarized 
as follows: \ / 

1. Establish a new degree program designed to permit the 
better qualified student ,to complete the general require- 

; ments for a ba^cialaureate degree within three years. The * 
/ dggree program woui;<i replace the/prfi^sent honors program 
_^and would signific^njtly strengthen the general position- 
of the college, botli;^a<:ademically andi financially. 

2. In thfe efstablishment^of the degree progk^', requirements 
should be established by the' individual departjmeiits 
rather than by the college to permit the more fluid 
development of the ind'ividual consonant with individual • 

* goals and. aims.* ^vJ;, 

3* inco'urage student and faculty criticism x>f the college 
and its programs to perinit constant evolution in the 
/ area of academic excellence^ Specif itally, the college 

should avoid, a policy of teiiure which would prevent? 
its removing unqualified or non-par forming faculty * 
members. /-^^ ' ' 

4. Heed the warning offered by Dr. Richard Peterson for * 
the future o^f .Jthe institution: * ' 

It seems es$ential in these times that colleges af ticu- ' 
late their goals: to give direction to present and * 
future work; to. provide an ideology that can nurture 
internal cooperation; -commuhication, and trust;^to 
enable appraisal of the institution as a means-end 
^ system; to afford a, basis, for public ujider standing and * 

support. Indeed, the college without the inclination' ^ 
or will to define itself, to chart a .course for 'itself , < 
^ . • |ca^ look forward either to no future - to a kind of. 

^^half-life of constantly responJing to shifting pressures ~ 
or to a future la4d .dotjn by some external authority^. 
Neither^prospect. pleases -(1970, p. 11). 

What ever future exists for Grand View pbl lege is of its own 

design. The basic questioS^or GVO and other institutions like it is: 

Does the present administratlon-and faculty possess the individual and, 

collective commitment to make' it better than it is? 
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Dear Registrar: ■ - 

I am a doctoral fellow at Walden Universitly and an assistant, 
professor of political scien£^ at Grand V^ew College. 

*^"My dissertation for Walden University is an evaluation of the 
Three-Year Honor's Program which Jias become a distingui^shing 
feature of Grand View College. One of the primary indicators 
of success, is the student's success at his or her transfer. * 
institution... . ; 

I. would appreciate it if you would please furnisK the infonna** 
tion requested on the enclosed foims and return them to me in 
the enclosed prepaid envelope. If there are any questions," 
please do not hesitate to call me at 265-A23Z (office) or 
' 266-8910 (home). 

Thank you very much "for your cooperation.* 

Sincerely yours. 



James C. Etchison 
. Research Project Director 

Enclosure 
JCE:rm 
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August 1972 



Dear Registrar: 

Our records indicate that - wh^e 

number is' ■ . ' > transferred- to your' . ^ 

institution in the Fall of 19 In an attempt to do a follow-up , 

study of our three-year graduates, would you please supply us. with 
the following information? 

!• Did this student complete his or heir degree requirements within 
two semesters of enrolling in your institution? Yes N o" 

2. If not, how long did it take and is there any indication as to 
why the delay occurred? ^ 
Reasons for delay: !• Illness * , 

2. Draft • ' ' .^^ 

3. Change in major - ' 
'4. Other 

3. For each of ' the semesters that this tudent attended your insti- 
tution, how many hours did he or she carry and what was the gpa 
each of those semesters? 

Semester 1 Semester 2 Semester 3 

hours ' hours ' .hours 

8P^ — ^ — 

4. What was this student's cummulative GPA at the time Of graduation? 

Registrar 
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September 1972 



Dear- GVC Alumnus: 1' . ' . 

^' ,Many of yolx already know me; however, for, .those who do not, a brief ■ ' 
introduction is necessary • I am an,*dssistant pi;vfess9^ of political 

' science at Grmid View and also'a Dqctoral candidate in edueation •at 
W^ld en University. As my dissertation is an evaluation. of ' the three- 
. year program at' Grand View College, it is necessary for me to call 
"upoa you for your^assistdticeft ^ * . ^ . 

Enclosed you' will ^ find a shoft questlonn'aire and answer sheet re- 
garding some of yoiir,^experi'ef(ces at GVC and at your transfer insti- 
tution. I' would appreciate' a, few minutes of your time to complete 
the questionnaire "-and then return it to me in. the enclosed , envelope . ^ 



All responses wili,*be hQ;id ^ in strictest ^confidence. You need not, ^ 
identify . yourself *pn the answer sheet. I have coded your name on 
. the retupi envelopje which will.be 'destroj^ed as soon as ail responses ^ 
have been made. * It is simply. a^ check to see which of you have not 
responded. . -^^-^ . - ^ / 

!*• » * . ^ . V , 

I think the directions on the- questjLonnaite are self-explanatory; 
however, if questions arise, Jpleas^ feel free to call m^ anytime at 
^ either '265-1^232 (offi<;e^) or 266-8910 (home). , ' - 

If I get* quick and unanimous* response from all^of you, the results 
should be ready this spring dt the college for any of you who are * 
interested. \ • ' - I ^ 

Thank you for your time and 'Consideration. 

- ^ Sincerely yours, 



Enclosure. ' 
JCE:rm 
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J^C. ^tchisron 
Research Project Coordinator f 



DIRECTIONS^ ^^Mark.the appropriate -position 'on the answer. sheet 'for each 
\ ^^%;yesponse you select from the following choices: ^ 

l.fMp^gree .3; undecided ^5. agree DO NOT- UgE NUMBERS 2 4 

\ FOR EXA^ffLE: If you agree with the statement, blacken the fifth 
^pace ontthe an^swer sheet. J^OTE that the -spaces for answers are 

arranged consecutively across the answer shee.t rather than down. " 

Alsajtnark the are^ for sex on the answer sheet. QG NOT FILL IN YOUR 

NAME. ^ ' • ' • 

SERVICES OF FACULTY ADVISORS AT GVC 

1. Were y^ou adequately advised by the faculty at GVC regarding 
transfer cTf courses to the four-year college that you ^ ^ 
attended? ' , , ^ ' 4 

2. At GVC, were, you ever advised by faculty advisors to take 
courses which were unnecessary for your major at the. four- 
year college to which" you transferred? . * - - 

• • . ■ • , w ' .: • 

3. Would you say that your' GVC advisor was knowledgeable about, 
your major? . , . 

Was the only tiine you ever consulted'with your faculty advi-^ 
sor at (3VC during registration to^ obtain a signature for the 
forms? ' : ' . . - 

5. Would you say that your faculty advisor" was well-informed 

^ regarding the necessary courses needed for ypur major at the ^ 

• four-year institutions? ^> ^ • 

6. Would you^say that your faculty advisor at GVC was m6re help- 
ful than the one^you had at the four-year college? 

. INSTRUCTION - \ ' . t 

'7'? Did your; background, at GVC give you a good background for^ 
completing your major? • 

8. Did you pursue the samij major at th6 four-year college? " 

9. Would yoii say that the Three-Year program rfbes an excellent, 
job of preparing ;8rt'udent8 for transfer to the four-year ^ ^ 
college? \ , . ' . f * ' 

10. Did you find .the courses at* the four-year ^institution more 
time consuming? ' * v ^ » " *-j 
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ri. Would you agree that the grading at GVC is tougher than "at 
the four-yea'r level? • . ^ 

12.- Would you agree that the quality gf.. instruction at GVC is 
, higher tlian at the four-year coileg^? 

13« «Would you say that you found more personal^inter^sfTlErom the 
insttuctors ^t GVC than af the four-year institution? ' 

. 14. Would you say there is a frijendlier atmosphere at GVC than at 
the four-year college? . ' • . ^ 

15. Do you feel that your ^instructors at GVC were well qualified 
^. and' compared favorably to the instructors dt the -iEour-year 

college? 

IJor. Did you find that your instructors at GVC were always will- 
{ ing and available for help? 

CURRICULUM ^ ' " \ ^ 

17. Were the courses offered at GVQ sufficient to meet the gen- 
eral , requirements at the college to which you transferred? 

18.. Was the content of the courses offered at GVC sufficient to 
give you ajgood basic background for the courses which you 
took at the four-year college? . - . 

19. Would you say that ySu had no difficulty in transferring any 
of your courses to the four-year college? • • 

20. - Did you take some courses at GVC which were not required at 

the four-year college? 

2f^ Did GvC do an excellent- job of preparing you ior your m^jor? 

22. Do you think that GVC has a well-planned course sequence? 

23. Do you agree that you -had no problems, either socially or 
academically, at the four-year college to which you tMns- 
ferred? . ' 



THREE-YEAR PROGRAM 



% 24. Woul<| 
\ thre^ 



you say that you benefited from participating in the Y 
ye^r program? 



25. Wouiayb.tr^ thafi the weekly seminars were everything you 
had anticipated? * - 



26. Did' you get very much out of the seminars? 

27. Did you try to encoXirage^ fellow students to enter the three- 
■ year program after you had had^ the experience? 

28. If you had it to do all over again, would you still enter 
.the .three-year program? . 

V .... - ^ : 

29. Was it priiflarily for academic reasons that you entered the 
• - three-year program? ' ' . 

30. ^Did financial considerations enter into your decision to 
/enter the three-year program? 

31/^ Since the three-year program is designed to permit you to 
finish your degree within a year of your transfer", were you 
able to complete your ^egree within one year? 

32. Do you think that a student^s grade point average should be 
the primary criterion for admission to the three-year pro- 
gram? - " 

33. Do you tHink the three-year program should- be expanded to 
include more students? 

\ , * » * 

34. Did participation in the three-year program give you special 
status among faculty and administration at your transfer 
school? 
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APPENDIX D 



HONORS SEMINAR TOPICS FOR THE FIRST SE^ffiSTER, 1969-70 



THEME: Critical Issues ,of 2'Oth Centupy AmericTa ' 



TOPIC 



1* Relationship of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Church. - 



2. The Population Explosion and 
Family Cont rol ' 

3. Ili^torigraphy and the New 
te^t Historians * " - 

4. Conflict In Current Models ' 
of the Uhivferse '* ' 

5.. God, Hope, and ^ the Future 



RESl'ONSIBILITIES: 



FACULTY CONSULTANT DATES 

\ * ' ' ! ^ 

Drl Ernest Nielsen . Last week oi 



1 



Sept., 1st 
"2 weeks of 
Oct. ■ 



Wilber Williamson ' Last 3 wks. 

of Oct. 



Steve Rye 
Dick Simpson 
Don Zinger 

A. 



.1st 3 weeks 
of Nov. 

1st 3 weeks 
of Dec. 

1st 3 weeks 
of Jan. ^ 



a. The class will meet for one 2-hour class period per week 
(15 weeks) . .. - . 

b. Each student will prepare and present a'*report on orie^ ^ 
assigned topic ^ ^ ^ ' 

c. All students will also be assi;gned readings for background * 
information concerning the other topics of the Seminar. ' 

■ : . > ^ 

c. ^ All student? will be expected to participate in tjie discussion 
of the topics during the class 'period. 
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HONORS SEMINAR TOPICS FOR THE SECOND SEMESTER, .1969-70 
THREE-YEAR PROGRAM 

THEME: Critical Issues of 20th Century America 



TOPIC J 

I. Environmental Pollution 

2» Censorship in Communica-^ 
tion's Media 



FACULTY CONSULTANT 



DATES . 



Jessen-Strasser Feb. 12, 19, 26 
Noyes-Dickson March 5, 12, 19 



3. Individual Rights & 
Social* Orddr 

4. Language: Form & Thought 



5^ Introduction to the 
Concept of Liberty 



Bodtker 



Hvistendahl 



Madden 



April 2, 9, 16 



April 23, 30 arid 
May 7 

May 14, 21, 28 



(Note: The scheduled t^me^peripd for the Honors Seniinar is from 

3 to 5 P.M., Thursday afternoons. This schedule is 
^ ^ subject to change, however.) 

RESPONSIBILITIES :_ — ** ' 

a. The^class will meet for one 2-houj| period each week. (15 weeks) 

b. Each student will prepare and present a report on one assigned 
topic. 

c. All students wirll also be assigned readings for background in-* 
formation concerning the other topics of the Seminar. 



c All students will be expected to |>articipate in the discuss 
of the topics during the class iperiod. ^ 



lion 
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HONOflS SEMINAR TOPICS FOR THE FIRST SEMES^TER 
^ THREE-YEAR PROGRAM, 1970-71 

THEME: Critical Issues of 26th Century America 

» 

TOPIC • FACULTY CONSULTANT DATES 

1. The College and Student ^ Dr. Nielsen ^ Sept. 24, Oct. 1 & 8 

2. Territoriality and Human T. TUder Oct. 15, 22, 29 
Behavior 

3. The Sexual Revolution W. Williamson Nov. 5, .12, 20 

4. Dissent and Nazi Germany R. Thill Dec. 3, 10. , 17 

5. Concept of Liberty R. Madden Jan. 7, 14, 21 

(Note) The scheduled time period for the Honors Seminar i-s from 
3 to 5 p.m., Thursday afternoons. This schedule J,s 
subject to change, however.' ! 

• * 
RESPONSIBILITIES: 

a. The class will meet for one .2-hour period each week. (15 weeks) 

b. All students will be responsible for the» assigned readings 
concerning each of the topics for the Seminar. 

c. All students will be expected to participate in the discussion 
o.^' the topics during the class period. 

c. If a student misses a Seminar discussion, a written report on 
the appropriate topic will be expected. 
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, HONORS SEMINAR 
SCHEDULE, SECOND SEMESTER, 1970-71 



TOPIC 

1. Theatre of the Absurd 

2. Role o£ the Alienated' 
in America' 

3. A' Look at the Drug- 
Scene * 

A. Art and the Expression 
of our Times 



5. The Appeal of Zen 
. Buddhism 



FACULTY CONSULTANT 
Noyes . & Dickson 

Etchison 
Doidge ^ 
Engler 



Zinger 



DATES - 

Feb. 4, 11, 18 

Feb. 25, March A, 
and 11 

March 18, 25 and 
April 1 

April 19, 22, 29 



May 6, 13, 20 



(Note; The scheduled time period for the Honors Seminar is from 
, 3 to 5'p.m. , Thursday afternoons. Place: ^nd floor, 
' Library.) 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

a. The class will meet for one 2-hour period each week. (15 weeks) 

b. All students will be responsible for the assigned readings 
concerning each^f the topics of the Seminar. 

c. All students will be expected to participate in the discuss- 
ion of the topics during the class period. 

d. If a student misses a Seminar period, a written report on the 
appropriate tq[>ic will be expected. _ 
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SUBJECT: Schedule, Honors Seminar, . Fall Semester, 1971-72 
TO: Faculty and Students Involved in the Honors Seminar " 

The following list: of topics has bee'n arranged for the Seminar 
for this fall semester. Because of the size of the group, the 
SemS^lar will be divided into two sections* on certain occasions. One 
section will meet fijom 3-5 p.m., Tuesdays, and the otlier section will 
meet from 3-5 p.m., Thursdays. 



6 



TOPIC LEADER 



1. Mrs. Barbara Bell 



What Libraries Can Do 
For You 



2. Mr. Charles Jacobsen Soft America and 

Physical Fitnes3 



3. Dr. Ernest Nielsen 

4. Mrs. Pat Stone 

5. Mr. Douglas Kachel 



The Rhetoric of 
Agitation 



Sept. 16,, 23, 30 
Oct.' 7, 14 



Significant Trends in Oct. 21, 28 
Higher Education 



Nov.. 4, 11, 18 



The American Indians - Dec. 2, 9, 16 
Minority - • 



Wilber Williamson 
Coordinator. 
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ERIC 



January 24,, 1972 



SUBJECT: Schedule for the Honors Seminar; Spring Semester, 
1971-1972 - 

TO: .Faculty Leaders and Students Involved in the 

. Honors Seminar ' ' v 



- ^The following list of topics has been arranged for the^ Seminar 
for the Spring Semester. Generally the_ Seminar will meet ia the 
Grand. View Library from 3-5 p.m.,. Thursdays, unless special 
circumstances dictate otherwise. 



TOPIC LEADER 

1. Mr. Don Sondrol 

2. Mrs. M.' Wilkinson 

3. Dr. W. Lunden 

A. Mr. Williamson 



5. Mr. Etchison and 
Hansen 



TOPIC 

The Jesus Movement 

Inflation and Cost 
of Living 

Prisons and 
Rehabilitation 

Ab^rtions-Pros and 
Cons 



DATES 
Feb. 3, lOi 17 
Feb. 2A, Mar. 2 

Mar. 9, 16, 23 

Apr. 6, 13, 20 



Presidential Election Apr. 27, May 4,, 
. . and 11 



Wilber^ J. Williamsori 
Coordinator 
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Atopic assignments - honors seminar- 

.'^fj FALL.. SEMESTER 1972 ■ 

PLACE: Seminar Room, Second Floor, brand View College, Library 
TIME: Thursday afternoons, 3:00 - 5:00 p.m. • , 



DATE 



TOPIC 



Sept. 7 Orientation and Assignment 

•Sept. 14, 21 Better Use of the" Library 



> Oct. 19, 26 The Nature of the Presidency c. 
- and the Election ' . 

- Nov. 2, 9, Art. Project and Study 

and 16 * . 

Nov. 30, ^The Indian and , Mexican 
' 4Dec. 7, 14 Minorities 



LEADER 

W. Williamson 

Mrs. Burns and 
Mrs. Rye, 



Sept.' 28, ' 

Oct. 5,* 12 Aiding Abnormal and" Handicapped Mrs. J. Park 
Children ^ > 



S.. Rye 
J.\,Engle)f 
D. Kacliel 
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